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SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1852. 
—p———— 

E went out the other day to taste 
some water, and when we had 
found it, it had no taste, and 
that was exactly the reason we 
went for it. “ Why, I thought 

that water-question was settled,” a friend said 

when we told him where we had been; and 
perhaps inadvertently some of our readers may 
say the same thing, but they will not repeat it on 
reflection. The question of the proper supply 
of proper water to London is not settled, and 
none but the wilfully blind, or the naturally 
stupid will say it is,—none but ignoramuses or 
shareholders, the latter of whom, by the way, 
merely act as others would do in the same 
position. We do not usually employ coarse 
language ; but this is too important a matter to 
mince words upon. The water-supply question 
is NOT SETTLED, any more than the drainage 
of London is settled because one set of hand- 
tied commissioners after another,—dummies 
in spite of themselves, according to their own 
account,—have been appointed, and have met, 
and have killed their officers and themselves, 
have spent money without reference to a plan, 
and have got miserably into debt, without 
advancing the purpose of their existence a single 
step. The water-supply question is Nort set- 
tled any more than the burial in towns’ ques- 
tion is settled because an Act of Parliament 
has been passed which permits amelioration 
but does not enforce it. The water-supply 
question will not be settled, and must not be 
considered settled so long as we have any but 
the best water, both in a sanitary and an 
economical point of view, and the most efficient 
supply possible, It is really a very important 
question for the metropolis, involving health 
and money to a large amount; a question 
which should be settled—but is not. Well- 
informed, honest, and able men may express 
themselves contented with the present arrange- 
ment as a sacrifice to expediency ; but they 
must feel that this cannot last, and ought not 
to last. It is not the course they would take 
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for the constant replenishment of the reservoir | the hardness of Thames water, to a water of 
that supplies the town !” The pipes themselves | about 2 degrees, saved about 1/. a week out of 
are of course buried out of sight, but the/| 2/. 10/. in the union workhouse. 

tracks of the trenches made for their reception| Many medical men have given evidence 
are visible, and serve to illustrate the plan of | against the use of hard water. Dr. Leech, of 
the capillary system by which the sun-distilled | Glasgow, says, various diseases have become 
rain-water and some constant springs are| less frequent where soft water has been substi- 
collected, immediately after natural filtrations | tuted. Dr. Sutherland has arrived at the con- 
through a layer of silicious sand. It is| clusion, from practice in Liverpool, that the 
bright, pellucid, and tasteless ; and by the ap-| use of hard water in certain constitutions 
plication of various tests its freedom from lime, | materially deranges the health. When we say 
&c. was shown, and that it averages about | that every gallon of water supplied to London 
24 degrees of hardness. Let us say here, that | contains sixteen grains of chalk (if it does 
in calculating these degrees of hardness, | contain quite so much as this), its importance 
distilled water is taken as 0, and that each|does not strike so forcibly as when it is 
degree of hardness means as much as would be | remembered that these give in the day’s supply 
imparted to a gallon of distilled water by the | to the metropolis no less than twenty-six tons 





lime contained in one grain of chalk. To| of lime! 


destroy a degree of hardness requires about 
2 oz. of soap, which is destroyed without other | 
effect ; thus a water of 24 degrees of hardness, 
for example, will destroy about 5 oz. of soap, 





This is a new sort of Insolvency, wherein all 
are whitewashed, whether they will or not. 

Lime, however, is not the only adventitious 
and deleterious matter in the water of the 





in their own arrangements: it is still less the 
course which should be pursued by a wealthy 
and powerful community. 

The place we went to was Farnham, where | 
the hil-top water, as recommended by the 
Board of Health, in preference to the valley- | 
bottom water pumped up for the supply of | 
London, is used for the town, where about 800. 
houses, as we understand, with a population | 
ef 7,000 persons, are supplied with it.* We! 
were informed that “the whole supply of the | 


town is derived from the drainage of only two | 


acres of the hill side; including two small | 
hollows, formerly moist and boggy, but since 
the drainage perfectly dry. This little tract is 
traversed by one main pipe, of ordinary burnt | 
clay, about 6 inches in diameter, into which 
Tun twenty or thirty ramifying feeders, of about 
3 inches capacity. The water with which the 
sandy hill is saturated (supplied by the rainfall 
On its surface) oozes through these subter- 
Tanean feeders in an unfailing flow, sufficient 


Gate number of houses there is 2,300; popula- | 
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{of Health. By the Hon. William Napier, 1551. 


and a water of 12 degrees, 240z. of soap, to| Thames, our common sewer! And what the 


put them into the same condition for cleansing | use of impure water will do during the 


as distilled water. The degree of hardness of | prevalence of an epidemic, the records of the 
Thames water may safely be taken as the latter | last visit of cholera to our shores prove by 
of these figures, 12,—some chemists say 16; fearful facts. 
and the loss which this causes in the items of} Opinions differ as to the certainty of 
soap and soda may at once be made obvious. finding sufficient water on the high grounds 
So, too, with tea, and in brewing and other to supply the quantity required, and as 
domestic operations. In the item of washing to the cost of effecting it. Mr. F. O. 
alone it is shown that a saving of probably | Ward, who has warmly taken up the ad- 
250,000/. per annum might be effected to the vocacy of this mode of supply, and was the 
metropolis by the introduction of soft water. leader of the expedition on the occasion to 
We have again and again, before now, given | which we have referred, argues that the Farn- 
the facts from which these inferences are made, ham artificial springs were found cheaply 
but it is necessary to say a thing often before available for the supply of 300 houses, and 
it is heard, and we will therefore once more | that these little works a thousand times re- 
produce two or three witnesses. | peated would obviously suffice for the supply 
“In Farnham, I find, that at one of the Of the 300,000 houses composing the metro- 
largest washing establishments it is stated, polis; the cost being relatively less in the 


in one case, by Mrs. Corps, ‘ we now do with | second case than in the first, owing to the 
the soft spring water the same amount of | 


washing with 4 lbs. of soap that formerly took | reduction of establishment charges by the 
64 lbs. of soap and 6} Ibs. of soda with the) larger scale of operation. 
hard well-water or the river water.’ Putting) The Board of Health estimate the quantity 


soap at Gd. and soda at 1}d. per Ib. this gives | of water required to meet the present neces- 
apna sani’ pend . be and hard water| ities of the metropolis at forty millions of 


Again, in the second case, Mrs. Hayes, of gallons per day : Mr. Warren, one of their 
Farnham, says, ‘with soft water, 6 lbs. of opponents, puts it at fifty-five millions. He 


soap does now the same washing that was | says, in explaining one of his items, “ In de- 
— by 2 Ibs. of soap and 9 lbs. of soda | signing a system of water supply which is to 
ormerly. 


to hand eee a valeseciimnauniind be permanent for London, is the possibility 
Take a third case: Mr. Edwards, plumber, | of some day acquiring the benefits of public 
of Farnham, says, ‘ for upwards of thirty-five | fountains to be precluded? Is the Londoner 
years , nage igh ey Sy eng —e never to see even in prospect his city orna- 
ts, for whom nd soap to wash whe ‘ ¢ 
lomtes their work. As long as the hard water| mented, its atmosphere refreshed, and its 
was in the house, the expense of soap per health improved by such pleasant means? Is 
week was 3d.; having now soft water, the | the country-born artisan, deep buried in the 
same washing is done for 1d.’ Soft water is| miasmata and sloughs of the metropolitan 


here as 1 to 3. This is an outside case, from ‘ a , : 
the dirty nature of brazier’s work, but affords | working districts, never to find in this huge 


pc a ta of the is ooh solvent | CY a | dieu price’ 30" 
owers of the two waters with soap.” an 
: : he vi f th | but bling fountains that his childish eyes 
Some who have objected to the views of the hovel te WY “CAN elie leit 
7, . . 5 or 
Board of Health have urged, that as for and PO ides ef Miacidicedil Weak. apiaa - vee 
greater part of the clothes washed hot water is Sk ee ri each 
in heating the water the lime is q 
pone hows in detasniin and boilers, a great and which you can enjoy in peace and leisure, 
art of the hardness disappears. But here, remember the toiling artisan, give him bright 
and in the evidence of other witnesses, are ay nt ay sy aay ay ~— pars 
i i Its without reference to ’ 
area re cheerfulness for his lot, and will unfailingly 
As to the waste in tea, at Bolton, the report — Seeccueeeaaea naar on pee 
of the Board of Health says, a change from | °° wis rs 4 Neue ry 4 ~ im 
water of about 54 degrees of hardness, not half I Sg te ae inn _ = 
* Report ‘On the Pro Gathering Grounds for | : & ar md 


‘ 3 ings| * “The Report of the Board of Health on the Su ply 
the Supply of the Metropolis from the Soft-water Springs | 7 — P 
”” Addressed to the General Board | of Water to the Metropolis weighed in its own 

of the Surrey Sands i sag | and found wanting.” By J, Neville Warren, C.E. 1850, 
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would furnish forty millions of gallons, which 
might be brought to London, at a hardness 
not exceeding one degree, and that he would 
answer for at least ten millions more under 
two degrees of hardness. 
At Sandgate, we may take the opportunity 
to say, this mode of supply has been re- 
sorted to under the Public Health Act. Tile 
drains have been spread beneath a sufficient 
extent of surface of the nearest hill top, to col- 
lect the water falling upon the hill, after it has 
fallen through a few feet of the upper stratum, 
instead of taking it in the valley or from the 
river, after it has washed a considerable extent 
of surface, and brought with it the collected 
impurities. At Sandgate there was no surface 
or stratum of sand or rock of primitive forma- 
tion for the collecting ground, and the best 
available hill surface, therefore, has been used ; 
and the water yielded by the new works is 
described as a soft water of only seven degrees 
of hardness, undoubtedly a great improvement 
on the water in the stream, and a most im- 


portant relief from the necessity of having re- | 


course to the water in the wells. The water 
is now collected immediately beneath the sur- 
face, as it were in artificial shallow springs ; is 
led, not to open reservoirs, but to covered 
tanks in the hill side, and thence, not by an 
intermittent supply to open butts or cisterns, 
amidst the houses, but carried in a constant 
supply into every house. 

We repeat our first statement: the question 
of water-supply for London is not settled ; but 
it should be, forthwith, before the various 
water companies spend more money under 
their increased powers. London ought not to 
be satisfied with anything short of the most 
eopious and economical constant supply of 
the best and most saving water that modern 
knowledge and science can supply. 








ST. PAUL’S. No. III. 
MECHANISM OF THE DECORATION. 


SupposinG it, then, intelligibly used, and 
rightly lighted, we proceed to the ornamant; 
and let us first distinctly understand what we 
mean by a scheme or design for this work. 
Does it mean a pattern for the whole, such as 
we give for those ordinary works where the 
architect is or stands for the sole designer, the 
supplier of all the thought, leaving nothing to 
be done but what machinery can do? Not 
only would such a pattern (for it might still 
leave the real work of design untouched after 
all)—not only would it, to be really worthy 
the building and purpose, require a lifetime to 
develop, but it would, if developed, destroy, as 
I conceive, the whole charm and distinctive 
character of a Christian temple. By a temple, 
observe, I do not mean simply a church or 
oratory, but something more ;—not merely a 
house of prayer and preaching, but also of 
praise ;—and first let me point out this differ- 
ence. 

For praying and preaching in then, I imagine 
that four brick walls and a weathertight roof, 
with no more thought for appearance or 
“ appearances” than we give to a pigsty, or 
the unseen parts of a palace,—nothing either 


for beauty or for gentility,—no work either for | 


love of the thing, or for fear of looking as poor 
as we are,—nothing to express either our de- 
light in and respect for the work, or the 
respectability of our purse,—nothing either 
graced with unnecessary finish, or disguised 
with counterfeit wealth-marks;—I think that 
such a praying and preaching house would be 
just as proper, and answer these ends as well 
as any cathedral ; and infinitely better than the 
most gentee] Quaker chapel, smothered in its 
full compliment of bead and flush dados, ren- 
der float _ set, &c. &c.; or the most “ cor. 
rect” and incomprehensible of our present t 

churches, smothered in its full conngleen of 


gables. I see not a pin to choose between the | (as Alfred . 
two latter, between the joiners’ and plasterers’ | divine favour, wag permitted 

sham proprieties, or the architects’, The|which, like the vestupe of Christ, was 
buildings without either, the real cathedral and | wrought in one texture throughout,” We 


preaching were their only ends) both exactly | progressing work, a . 


Gothicism and the Wesleyan “ barn,” equally | and the same heads grown gray may work 
and beyond all other pat buildings and care for and love;a nok on y hich aa 
unfit, indecent, and wrong. But then, prayer nor nation may ever write feeit, but only ag 
| and preaching are not the whole of the ser-| ancient artists wrote, Saciebat—never incon. 
|vice; and supposing we could get this real plete, yet always admitting fuller f 
‘barn, how should we stand up and sing, | never hastened and never left off. 
“Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy | shorter:time «a temple is in building and the 
house, and the place where thine honour | longer in use the better; and ene of its uses, 
dwelleth,” when everything around shows it | its peculiar use,is to be decorated. While it 
has net even the marks of love and honour 1 is not being decorated it is not being used; 
bestow on my walking-stick or snuff-box? i.e. not as a temple (and of all hard places to 
_How could honest people be expected to say wseas an oratery, a sham temple is the ), 
to Him, “How amiable are thy dwellings,” | Finishét that soe-may use it, should be the cry 
when there was no appearance of anges |e neem but finish it off and have 
about them being half so amiable as the done with it is ery of laziness, narrowest 
meanest things about our own? or to sing, selfishness, most odious hypocrisy, the cry of 
‘‘Glory and honour are in His sanctuary,” an age up and bli in counterfeits, 
when His sanctuary is precisely the only thing | thinking under the base pretence of reli- 
among all our works receiving no glory or gion to, get itselfa sham monument, and use 
| honour whatever. | the piety. = — to —- up its owo pauper 
sil chooch erusmnans ocienpipte-onshioahens| "“%t S0MGIG; iby “Ral a's tec oorhy 
| passages to be sung without hypocrisy ; ather- though one mind must, no less than in other 
‘wise we had better strike them out of the | works, design or settle both the whole con- 
psalter or the psalter out of the Prayer-book, struction and the whole mechanical or struc- 
like that most respectable people a —— (tural oe (as toot aoe — yet 
whose consistency is a pattern fer us; for,| must that more independent kind of decora- 
having abandoned all things about their ora- tion which we call ornament, that which may 
tory not needed for material comfort, or gen- be put on or left of,and added to any extent 
teel appearances, they have seen the necessity at pleasmre, be the work of many minds, 
of abandoning psalm-singing too; their wor- though regulated by.one. For there can be 
ship being far too spiritual for such outward no real success in any work without an archi- 
manifestations and material sacrifices, though teet, and it is as true of architects as of 
not for the full customary sacrifices to fashion; generals, that you had better have one bad 
and far above yiving its externals any marks than two. good ones, .It must then bave many, 
of thought or care, though by no means above we hope “Fy, = Wingy  Sonignert, - _. one 
recommending them to the worshipper of architect ; and thus, t you want of him is 
Mammon and Mammon’s aang | net that pattern you would make for a riband 
by every the most respectable and unreason- | or @willa and call a design, but something far 
able mark thereof that chance association ever | broader amd larger. You want not a design 
created, or tradesmen’s modistry and mode- | for the works, but a design for the designs,—a 
mongering ever turned to profitable account. | well-considered Rp oem ora age i 
These pulemics are not wide of the subject ; every man may build his own work w 

but to am it seems to me that wake pesto ~ be it gold, silver, stone, wood, or 
psalms are to be sung in a church, it must, to stubble,—a bead of unity to link them all and 
avoid mockery, have beauty, splendour, and subordinate them to Wren’s mighty physical 
refinement at least as great, at least as costly, foundation, and to one ruling subject,—a cod 
and at least as studied and cared for as that | to limit but also to suggest and call forth ol 
of the people’s home. It seems that if, besides variations, not a pattern to save the trouble 
an oratory and preaching-room, it is also to be inventing any. Patterns of their chief varieties, 








. * . * . Rs mere ca { 
mimic buttresses, mimie mullions, and mimic | “ that this, of all the cathedrals in the World” © 
says), “bya Specia) 

to the the only one || 
a 


a house of praise, it must be itself a pealm,—a | indeed, he must provide—types to exemplify 


standing bymn, a perpetuated chorus of 
thanksgiving, in which all instruments, all 
talents, a!l abilities, all grades of art, all varie- 
ties of honest skill, may, without display and 
without discord or superfluity or waste, be 
_ called forth, each from that hand which God has 
_ blessed with it, from young men and maidens, 
from old men and children, from philosophers 
and stone-cutters, from poets and plasterers, 
from each a thank-offering in what each can 
give best—in money, in diligenee, in handi- 
work, in thought, in each a little more than is 
bargained for—athank-offering from greatand 
little, so harmonised by the composer or archi- 
tect as to be one without uniformity; con- 
formed without loss of individuality ; each one’s 
thank-offering of each one’s gift, yet a people’s 
one offering of a people’s manifold gifts. Such 
/a temple was the Parthenon. It combined in 
‘one work every man’s best work, that of 
Phidias and of the pavior. 

But a Christian temple was yet more, yet a 
fuller chorus than this, inasmuch as it gathered 
|up (though never with such perfect harmony) 
the voices not only of all conditions of men in 
one place at one time, but of a long series of 
|ages. In this was the superiority of the new 
|religion typefied, that time divided not the 
, barpers in one such great chorus, nor hindered 
|those of widely distant ages from bearing 
|common part in one of those marvellous em- 
_bedied hymns. An such would we have this 
temple, yet more barmoniously tuned, more 
nearly approaching this idea of the mediseval 
temple than any of those minsters did—this 


| temple, so unique, so seamless in its structure, 


the rest—to fix their style, to fortify them with 
a barrier against fashion (for fashion and truth 
are utterly incompatible in these matters, 
‘always have been, and always must be, as I 
will prove elsewhere); and henee, that they may 
never be out of fashion, they must owe nothing 
of their acceptance to fashion, but be totally 
independent of it ; they must be reasoned out 
and seen to be right, a8 well as agreed to ; they 
must command not only a avilling but an active 
obedience,—must be adopted and followed not 
for the sake of uniformity, but of truth. 

I say, then, firet, they must be subordinated 
to the whole and the chief ‘subject, in every- 
thing, in spirit and meaning, in artistic wt 
ment, in style, in physical material and - 
pulation, in every quality down to the — , 
the merest mechani#m ; and however needless 
such truisms might be to assert “ 
else under the sun, they are far from nee 7 
here, as we shall at once see on turoing on 
ghastly ulcers called monuments (whic ts 
thought it needless to say must disappert ‘i 
fore anything be done). I do cin. neo 
their spirit and character, because every 
who does, now happily sees.its deadly -*T 
The days that produced them, thank as 
can never return. No one tne rosa rhe 
matter at all supposes the ing can 
to be assed or decorated till these basilisks *" 
gone. Nothing can be done in their po aa 
atmosphere that-shall not have to be un ioe 
so that it is needles. to reason on on bert 
done while they are tolerated ; but what 


allude to-is their-exact contrariety to true °* 





to 
nament in every minor matter, even down 


the real barn, appear to me (if praying and | would have its adornment like theirs, a sil). 
equal,—equally fit and right;—the modern | of many generations, a thing that infos bat . 


Sapp S 
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bject down to choice of stone,—in all things | floor. 
tally lawless, pieces of pure selfishness,| 5. The inward faces of the eight great piers, 
re isolation ; designed hoodwinked, with one | up to half the height of the highest occupied 
» shut and a microscope to the other,—in- | gallery. 
uable perhaps as the only perfect exemplars | 6. The four lower half domes, if they have 
everything that must not be done. Could no galleries below them; for if the sound they 
but exactly reverse everything in them, we reverberate (mostly downward) has to descend 
ould have what we want. 
» But what qualities of the ornamentation enough to interfere with the direct sound, but 
ust be settled first ?—the artistic or the me- if intercepted (like that from the upper half- 
hanical? First, I think the mechanical, be- dowes) by a gallery only 20 or 30 feet below 
ause these, in all true ornament, partly go- the reflecting surface, it will, instead of con- 
rn the artistic, but are nowise governed by fusing, aid the hearing for people in that 
hem. They governed anciently in many cases, gallery; so that the half-domes must in that 
en, I behteve, the choice of subject; but,' case be left hard and smooth, as also the 
certainly, always its artistic treatment. In flatter half-domes inserted to support such 
rue decorative art, glass does not attempt the galleries, which will similarly reflect down to 
ame kinds .of resemblances to nature as oil-, the people on the floor beneath them. 
painting, nor painting the same as carving, | 
nor carving the same as inlaying; but each at least the dome and four end walls. 
material and manipulation does what it can do first consider the dome. 
well, and nothing more. ing be (and nothing but experiment can deter- 
Now, with regard to material, there are cer-, mine how thick or thin it may be, whether 
tain parts of the interior of every large church mere felt or some kind of matting, and 
or speaking-room, that require to be lined with whether admitting for cleanliness a smooth 
matters incapable of reflecting sound, as covering of India-rubber or not), whatever it 
cloth, canvas, or tapestry. Before the laws of be, there must be numerous ribs, fillets, bands 
reflection and sound were known, men had or plates of stiff material, to hold it to the 
of course no remedy against the prolonged concavity by slender belts of brass, passing 
confusing reverberations from bare walls and, through the shell. Now these flutteners (as | 
vaults, but by lining them entirely, or as much | will call them, whatever shape they take) are 
as they could afford, with these materials; | the natural ornaments of the surface, and 
but since these laws are part of our know- (unless it be embroidered) the only ones that 
ledge, every architect who chooses to take the | will not be superfluous and false. All that 
trouble can ascertain what parts of the sur- | their mechanical use calls for is a pretty equal 
faces of any building require this treatment, | distribution, never leaving more than a certain 
and on which parts it would be thrown away. maximum breadth of cloth between them. 
Some few reverberating surfaces (as the Shall they then form ribs or bands, dividing 
sounding-board of a pulpit) are thus seen to the whole into panels? I think not, because 
be rather advantageous than not, because if, I think the glory of a dome is its entirety, and 
the sound-waves are brought to a hearer by | therefore quite agree with Ruskin in regarding 
suffering reflexion at a point near the speaker either the mimicry of Grecian flat-ceiling- 
or himself, say within 30 or 40 feet of either, structure, distorted into the dome of the Pan- 
their route is not so much longer than that of theon, or the mimicry of gardeners’ parterres 
the direct waves as to make a perceptible dif- in that of St. Peter’s, or any other cutling up 
ference of time in the arrival of the direct and of a dome, as barbarisms. If a ceiling have 
the reflected sound, which thus strengthens it. organism in its structure, as the Greek lacu- 
But if the reflection or reflections bring it to | naria or Gothic vaults, by all means show the 
us by such a circuitous route as to be 60 or organs and decorate them (instead of smother- 
80 feet longer than the direct pith, every ing all up with an inverted plaster floor, and 
articulation will come ,', or +, of a second then wondering at its unmanageableness) ; but 
later by reflexion than by the direct waves, if the work have no organism, then you have 
which is delay enough to confuse one letter got what you spend so much elsewhere to ub- 
with the next; and with double or treble this tain, an unbroken surface. So, instead of 
distance, one syllable with the next. But forthwith lovking for sham organs to stick on, 
where, as in this case, only part of the build- because some one else has beautified them for 
ing is oceupied by the hearers, there are some you, beautify the whole as a whole, not wi.h 
surfaces (in this case very many) which only forms of architecture but of nature. 
reflect waves from the speaker away into the I would say, then, keep the surface entire ; 
unoccupied parts, from whence, however many let not the figures divide #/, but it them. Put 
times reflected, and bandied to and fro, they as many and as large as you like, but let them 
cannot return to the auditory without having be separate and distinct, shining, floating, fly- 
struck some one or other of certain few sur- ing, as orbs, clouds, birds, angels, on one 
faces; so that if these few be rendered non- unbroken firmament of blue or purple. More- 
reflecting by a soft covering, all the rever- over, distinctness of meaning absolutely 
bcration heard in the auditory will cease, how- requires, at such a distance, that the figures, 
ever much may be heard by persons else- human or not, be each cut out entire, and not 
where; for we need not care how far these overlapping. Here, as in ancient vases, and 
echoes travel, and are repeated, in the empty Early English glass-painting, the artist's 
parte, provided they do not again enter the means of expression are confined to outline. 
auditory, which they cannot do without re- Use perspective in its place,—not here. If 
bounding from one of these critical surfaces, you have no artist who will work for the place, 
which are therefore the places at which tostop you can have no real ornament ; for all true 
and absorb it by yielding hangings. ornament is made for its place, and none is 
Now, when the auditory shall be in its per- worth having that is not so. Artists who think 
manent place, under the dome, I find the sur- the place made for them, to display their par- 
faces needing this treatment will not be at all ticular talents or tricks in, cannot decorate the 
more extensive than at present, though the cburch at all. ; 
congrega'ion be at least six times as great. Now, as for the material and mechanism of 
A careful investigation will show that nosound these figures, to be uoderstood they will at 
coming from the central octagon can return least require strong lines on their surface, as 
thither in spy number of reflections, without on tbose of ancient vases and medizva! brasses. 
having from one of these following, Therefore, whether they have shadowing or 
which I enumerate in the order of their im- not, and whether positive and varied colouring 
portance :— or not, they will need a surface durable, retain- 
1. The concavity of the dome, from its eye ing its colour, and that frees itself of dust. 
down to the cornice. No material answers these wants one quarter 
2. The fourend walls of the building’s arms, so wel! as glass ; and this may be opaque, oF 
from floor to ceiling. transparent, or partly both. I think it should 
3. The east side of each pier in the nave, a be transparent, because then the limes or 
few feet wpward-from the floor, and the soffit shadows, instead of being on the face (where 
of the areh above, a few feet upward from its they would require for permanence “be -e 
springing. enamelled and burnt in), may be on the : 


Let us 
Whatever the cloth- 


least. They are subordinate to nothing in| 4. The four cants behind the statues of | safely protected, though mereiy drawn in 
hing,—in no single respect, from choice of Johnson, Reynolds, &c. a few feet up from the 


tothe people on the floor, it will be delayed | 


We have then to cover with textile material, | 








paint. Moreover, by using flashed, -or eoated 
glass, and abrading or etching away the 
| coloured layer, white lights may be Jeft; and 
iif the back were then silvered, the silvering 
might be removed in lines of coarse hatching 
from the shadows, and thus a scale of the 
utmost compass obtained, from silver white to 
| jet black, which would give the figures extra- 
ordinary force at a distance, and more thaw 
‘either the brilliancy or permanence of the 
Italian mosaics, at an expense not to be-com- 
pared with then; and any sumber of pieces 
| might be united into one figure, by making 
the junctions follow dark lines or shadews, 
_and interposing fillets of lead or copper similar 
to those enclosing its outline, which need not 
exceed half an inch wide (quite invisible from 
the floor), and be held to the vault by thin 
bolts passing through it. 
The same treatment will apply to the half- 
| domes, and, with coloured plaster in. place of 
the cloth, to the vaulting in general, which, 
however, seems to me to have (with the single 
exception of those balf-domes) its full share of 
deevration at present; nor would I add any 
more till, not only every window, but every 
blank panel, whether of the aisles or of the 
attic story, had been filled. 

Now, of the hangings to the end walls or 

other vertical surfaces, as they will be readily 
accessible for cleaning, and exposed to-near as 
well as distant view, | would make themselves 
instead of their attachments the chief field of 
ornament; i.e. embroider them, and let the 
attachments confine themselves to a mere per- 
forated border or frame round each panel, and 
be ether of brass or of some other metal coated 
with nickel, which combines the durability of 
gold with the colour and cheapness of silver, 
and will, [am convinced, be of great future 
use in protecting the metallic parts of archi- 
tecture. 

These tapestries wi!l in general call for more 
skilful design than any other decorations; 
for they must have something for view at 100 
feet distance, something at 30, something at 
10, something at 3 feet. If the work of looms, 
it had far better be of dead than of live ones: 
but I doubt if the mind and the mechanical 
power can in this work be totally separated 
with any tolerable result. All | insist on, 
however, is, that if they be so, the machine- 
work should be done by machines: for bands 
to do it, is returning to worse than the days of 
pyramid-building. 

Three kinds of surface remain to be con- 
sidered,—stone wall, plastered wall,and window 
giass (for the doors are such a minor affair as 
need influence nothing else, and the floor, with 
deference to Mr. Papworth, I do not think 
could be made much nobler or fitter than at 
present). Now, the stone-work, with two ex- 
ceptions, is all either decorated already or in 
panels. The two exceptions are the penden- 
tives between the dome arches, and the ugly- 
shaped pieces (Ruskin would call them 
“ carving-knives”’) flanking each of the dia- 
gonal tribunes, and which are to me the great- 
est eyesore in the whole building. Both these 
parts are subject to enormous pressure, and it 
is plain that Wren feared to reduce them 
carving or even the sballowest panelling. We 
have the alternative of attaching metal figures, 
either engraved like mediaval brasses or in 
relief, or glass figures like those in the dome; 
and the subjects (the choice of which I find I 
must leave to another letter) will decide be- 
tween these manipulations. 

Panels, you will next observe, are every- 
where either very shallow, or having tablets 
left nearly filling them. I cannot believe, 
therefore, that Wren intended any other treat- 
ment than carving, and that out of the sub- 
stance of the walle. It need not exceed 3 
inches deep in the lowest panels, and 9 inches 
or a foot in those of the clerestory; and if 
confined to the simplest of the classes of sub- 
jects I shall propose, would be quite as 
as the worst pictorial painting that could pos- 
sibly be tolerated. I would not fritter away 
means on any such temporary makeshifts, nor 
touch one of these panels except with the 
chisel. 


Plaster (except that of the vaults already 
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would farnish forty millions of gallons, which 
might b 


two degrees of hardness. 
At Sandgate, we may take the opportunity 
to say, this mode of supply has been re- 
sorted to under the Public Health Act. Tile 
drains have been spread beneath a sufficient 


extent of surface of the nearest hill top, to col- | 
lect the water falling upon the hill, after it has | 


fallen through a few feet of the upper stratum, 


instead of taking it in the valley or from the | 
river, after it has washed a considerable extent | 
of surface, and brought with it the collected | 
impurities. At Sandgate there was no surface | 


or stratum of sand or rock of primitive forma- 
tion for the collecting ground, and the best 
available hill surface, therefore, has been used ; 
and the water yielded by the new works is 
described as a soft water of only seven degrees 


of hardness, undoubtedly a great improvement | 
on the water in the stream, and a most im-| 
portant relief from the necessity of having re- | 


course to the water in the wells. The water 
is now collected immediately beneath the sur- 
face, as it were in artificial shallow springs ; is 
led, not to open reservoirs, but to covered 
tanks in the hill side, and thence, not by an 
intermittent supply to open butts or cisterns, 
amidst the houses, but carried in a constant 
supply into every house. 

We repeat our first statement: the question 
of water-supply for London is not settled ; but 
it should be, forthwith, before the various 
water companies spend more money under 
their increased powers. London ought not to 
be satisfied with anything short of the most 
copious and economical constant supply of 
the best and most saving water that modern 
knowledge and science can supply. 








ST. PAUL’S. No. III. 
MECHANISM OF THE DECORATION. 


SupposinG it, then, intelligibly used, and 
rightly lighted, we proceed to the ornament; 
and let us first distinctly understand what we 
mean by a scheme or design for this work. 
Does it mean a pattern for the whole, such as 
we give for those ordinary works where the 
architect is or stands for the sole designer, the 
supplier of all the thought, leaving nothing to 
be done but what machinery can do? Not 
only would such a pattern (for it might still 
leave the real work of design untouched after 
all)—not only would it, to be really worthy 
the building and purpose, require a lifetime to 
develop, but it would, if developed, destroy, as 
I conceive, the whole charm and distinctive 
character of a Christian temple. By a temple, 
observe, I do not mean simply a church or 
oratory, but something more ;—not merely a 
house of prayer and preaching, but also of 
praise ;—and first let me point out this differ- 
ence. 

For praying and preaching in then, I imagine 
that four brick walls and a weathertight roof, 
with no more thought for appearance or 


“ appearances” than we give to a pigsty, or | 


the unseen parts of a palace,—nothing either 


for beauty or for gentility,—no work either for. 


love of the thing, or for fear of looking as poor 
as we are,—nothing to express either our de- 
light in and respect for the work, or the 
respectability of our purse,—nothing either 
graced with unnecessary finish, or disguised 
with counterfeit wealth-marks;—I think that 
such a praying and preaching house would be 
just as proper, and answer these ends as well 
as any cathedral ; and infinitely better than the 
most genteel Quaker chapel, smothered in its 
fall compliment of bead and flush dados, ren- 
der aor and onc waar or the most “ cor. 
rect”: incom sible of our present 

churches, smothered in its ful] coca OF 


e brought to London, at a hardness 
not exceeding one degree, and that he would 
answer for at least ten millions more under 


mimic buttresses, mimic mullions, and mimic | “ that this, of all the eathedrals ie 
gables. I see not a pin to choose between the | (as Alfred. ta cna he we 
two latter, between the joiners’ and plasterers’ | divine favour, was permitted to be the only om 
sham proprieties, or the architects’. The/which, like the veature of Christ, -was one 
buildings without either, the real cathedral and | wrought in one texture throughout,” - 
the real barn, appear to me (if praying and would have its :adernment like theirs, a still. 
preaching were their only ends) both exactly | progressing work, a : pot - 
equal,—equally fit and right;—the modern | of many generations, a thing that infant hand. 
Gothicism and the Wesleyan “ barn,” y and the same heads grown gray may work n 8 
}and beyond all other conceivable buildings, | and care for and love;@-work on which a 
| unfit, indecent, and wrong. But then, prayer | por nation may ever write feeit, but on) st 
and preaching are not the whole of the ser- | ancient artists wrote, faciebat—nevyer j yas 
plete, yet always admitting fuller 
never hastened and never left aff. the 





vice; and supposing we could get this real 
‘barn, how should we stand up and _ sing, 
“Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy | shortertime a temple is in buildi and the 
house, and the place where thine honour | longer in mse the better; and ene of ite 

dwelleth,” when everything around shows it its peculiar use,.is to be decorated. While n 
has not even the marks of love and honour I | is not being decorated it is not being used. 
bestow on my walking-stick or snuff-bex? i.e. not as a temple (and of all hard places tp 
How could honest people be expected to say | use as an oratery, a sham temple is the ) 
to Him, “How amiable are thy dwellings,”  Finisht that swe-may use it, should be the cry 


when there was no appearance of anything | connie heb ians but finish it off and have 
is 





about them being half so amiable as the | done with ery of laziness, narrowest 
meanest things about our own? or to sing, sélfishness, most odious hypocrisy, the cry of 
“Glory and honour are in His sanctuary,” an age up and bili in counterfeits, 


when His sanctuary is precisely the only thing | thinking : under the base pretence of relj. 
among all our works receiving no glory or gion to, get itself a sham monument, and we 
| the piety Of others to keep up its own pauper 
I assume, then, that the end and scope of respectability and miserable self-glorification, 
all church ornament is simply to enable these! It ‘fallows, then, that in a real temple, 
| passages to be sung without hypocrisy ; other- though one mind must, no less than in other 


wise we had better strike them out of the | works, design er settle both the whole con- 
psalter or the psalter out of the Prayer-book, | struction and the.whole mechanical or struc- 
like that most respectable people the Quakers, tural decoration (as Wren has here done), yet 
whose consistency is a pattern for us; for,| must that more independent kind of decora- 
having abandoned all things about their ora- tion which we call ornament, that which may 
tory not needed for material comfort, or gen- be put on or left off,,and added to any extent 
teel appearances, they have seen the necessity at pleasmre, be the work of many minds, 
of abandoning psalm-singing too; their wor- though regulated by one. For there can be 
ship being far too spiritual for such outward no real success in any work without an archi- 
manifestations and material sacrifices, though tect, and it is as true of architects as of 
not for the full customary sacrifices to fashion; generals, that you had better have one bad 
and far above yiving its externals any marks | thantwo good ones. ,It must then have many, 
of thought or care, though by no means above we hope very many, designers, but only one 
recommending them to the worshipper of | architect ; and thus, what you want of him is 
Mammon and Mammon’s image, respectability, not that pattern you would make for a riband 
by every the most respectable and unreason- | or a-villa and call a design, but something far 
able mark thereof that chance association ever broader.and larger. You want not a design 
created, or tradesmen’s modistry and mode- for the works, but.a design for the designs,—a 
mongering ever turned to profitable account. | well-considered master-foundation, on which 

These polemics are not wide of the subject; everyman may build his own work with his 
but to return, it seems to me that if these own ‘stuff, be it gald, silver, stone, wood, or 
psalms are to be sung in a church, it must, to stubble,—a-bead of umity to link them all and 
avoid mockery, have beauty, splendour, and subordinate them to Wren’s mighty physical 
refinement at least as great, at least as costly, | foundation, and to ene ruling subject,—a code 
and at least as studied and eared for as that to limit but also to suggest and call forth their 
of the people’s home. It seems that if, besides variations, not # pattern to save the trouble of 
an oratory and preaching-room, it is also to be | inventing any. Patterns of their chief varieties, 
a house of praise, it must be itseif a pealm,—a | indeed, he must provide—types to exemplif 
standing bymn, a perpetuated chorus of | the rest—to fix their style, to fortify them wit 
thanksgiving, in which all instruments, all a barrier against fashion (for fashion and truth 
talents, all abilities, all grades of art, all varie- are ‘utterly incompatible in these matters, 
ties of honest skill, may, without display and | elways have been, and always must be, a I 
without discord or superfluity er waste, be | will prove elsewhere),;and hence, that they muy 
called forth, each from that band which God has | never be out of fashion, they must owe nothing 
blessed with it, from young men and maidens, | of their acceptance to fashion, but be totally 
from old men and children, from philosophers | imdependent of it ; they must be reasoned out 
and stone-cutters, from poets and plasterers, and seen to be right, as well as agreed to ; they 
from each a thank-offering in what each can | must command not only a.swilling but an aciwe 
give best—in money, in diligenee, in handi- | obedience,—must be ad and followed not 
work, in thought, in each a little more than is | for the sake of uniformity, but of truth. - 
bargained for—athank-offering from greatand | I say, then, firet, they must be subordina 
little, so harmonised by the composer or archi- | to the whole and the chief subject, in every: 
tect as to be one without uniformity; con- | thing, in spirit and meaning, in artistic aor’ 
formed without loss of individuality ;each one’s | ment, in style, in physical material and many 
thank-offering of each one’s gift, yet a people’s | pulation, in every quality down to the vee 
one offering of a people’s manifld gifts. Such | the merest mechaniem ; and however —_ is 
a temple was the Parthenon. It combined in| sueh truisme might be to assert . 
one work every man’s best work, that of else under the sun, they are far from nee he 
Phidias and of the pavior. here, as we shall at once see on turoing ae I 

But a Christian temple was yet more, yet aj ghastly ulcers called monuments oa 
fuller chorus than this, inasmuch as it gathered | thought it needless to say must or of 
|up (though never with such perfect harmony ) fore anything be done). I do not spe one 
the voices not only of all conditions of men in| their spirit and character, because every “ 
/one place at one time, but of a long series of | who does, now bappily sees its deadly "Ged! 
ages. In this was the superiority of the mew|The days that produced them, thank f the 
\religion typefied, that time divided not the|can never return. No one who thinks © © 
_barpers in one such great chorus, nor hindered | matter at all supposes the building disks ost 
| those of widely distant ages from bearing | to be ased or decorated til] these —— 
‘common part in one of those marvellous em-| gone. Nothing can be done in their po done, 
_bedied hymns. An] such would we have this | atmosphere tbat-shall not have to be aie 
\temple, yet more harmoniously tuned, more | so that it is needles. to reason on oat here 
nearly approaching this idea of the mediseval | done while they are tolerated ; but witt 
| compile than any of those minsters did—this | allude to is their exact contraristy #0 % wn to 
| temple, so unique, so seamless in its structure, | nament in every minor matter, even 0 


| honour whatever. 
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the least. They are subordinate to nothing in | i 
nothing,—in no single respect, from chats a f wo — Peet Py yr sag the atataee of | safely protected, though .mereiy drawn in 
subject o— to choice of stone,—in all things | floor p EY , &c. a few feet up from the 009 ee using — or eoated 
totally lawless, pieces of pure selfishness : i . ‘ » and abrading or etching away the 
pn Y lution; Bldeaiheebulahed. wate oat pl pede - bo -_ great piers, coloured layer, white lights may be Jefe; and 
eye shut ana a pasvennage to the other,—in- | gallery eT oa a a “ silvered, the silvering 
valuable perhaps as the only perfect exemplars : me removed in lines of coarse hatchi 
of sonia that must nai'be done. 5 TPS reg ge — if they have | from the shadows, and thus a scale of ‘the 
we but exactly reverse everything in them, we reverberate (mostly d s tor 4 the sound they | utmost compass obtained, from silver white to 
choahd have-what:we-eemt. pe gga = Ae — ) my to descend | jet black, which would give the figures extra- 
Bot what qualities of the ornamentation wide al one a will be delayed | ordinary force at a distance, and more thaw 
east bo-aettbeditens ?—~the attistic or the me-|if immecenan ue = 7 € direct sound, but | either the brilliancy or permanence of the 
chanical? First, I think the mechanical, be- domes) by a sailler oe oo the upper half- Italian mosaics, at an expense not to be:com- 
cause these, in all true ornament, partly go-| the vahesion etd nd on or 30 feet below. pared with then; and any number of pieces 
vern the artistic, hut are nowiee governed by |fusine, aid ea - ce, i = » instead of con-| might be united into one figure, by making 
them. They governed anciently in many sseea, | eaiaere preter i _ people in that the junctions follow dark lines or shadews, 
eran, 1 -béleoen, the. cheiee.of- subject; but |case he teh hes ee - oe must in that and interposing fillets of lead or copper similar 
certainly, always its artistic treatment. In flatter half-domes insert 9 a , a8 also the to those enclosing its outline, which need not 
true decorative art, glase.does not attemptthe | galleries, which will ai ode —— such exceed half an inch wide (quite invisible from 
came ‘kinda Jf seeemblances to nature as cil- | the a ‘i poet om — ect down to| the floor), and be held to the vault by thin 
painting, nor painting the same as carving,; We wt es + palmar - em. | bolts passing through it. 
nor carving the same as inlaying; but each at least the dome and f x d ae | enone treatment will apply to the half- 
material and manipulation does what it can do first consider the do Wh walls. Let us domes, and, with coloured plaster in place of 
well, and nothing more. | ing be (and nothin bet atever the cloth- the cloth, to the vaulting in general, which, 
Now, with regard to material, there are cer- | mine how thick 2 hg gen ne eo poet ecome torme:to hove (with she aingle 
tain parts of the interior of every large church sa fe co yp ve, whether exception of those half-domes) its full share of 
or speaking-room, that require to be lined with | whether admitting for cl ii Ny, and | decoration at present; nor would I add any 
matters incapable of reflecting sound, as/ covering of ae oe cleanliness a smooth more till, not only every window, but every 
cloth, — or oe Before the laws of | be, there must be vimana ig Atego — = ne ms oer b ns eee ae 
reflection and sound were known, men ha tery as . “x _—* c story, had been filed, 
of course no remdinatiieel te beef ar na - pei “ _ it to the; Now, of the hangings to the end walls or 
confusing reverberations from bare walls and, through the shell N - - = ees, poong other vertical surfaces, as they will be readily 
waite, bet te Kalae nail. n cheated ok ne ot a ae Jflatteners (as 1 accessible for cleaning, and exposed to-near as 
an “Chey coal iinet: “lth Widen taienbettas | the ‘cetera: —— md : = they take) are well as distant view, | would make themselves 
bet ‘shee: thane Jaws sedéindet OF der’ tonne: | remand — 8 . = e a and instead of their attachments the chief field of 
ledge, every architect who chooses to take the | will not be superfi a 9 fale oe that ornament ; i.e. embroider them, and let the 
trouble con secsrtain What sarte Gf'the sur. | + a tc e pe “0a - false. All that attachments confine themselves to a mere per- 
trees of any ules ahiealoe Chie’ trechmnut. | diendinetie al a calls for is a pretty equal forated border or frame round each panel, and 
and om Which pais wad be'thvews pero ae neces: - ime er a certain be euber of brass or of some other metal coated 
Some few reverberating surfaces (as the | Shall they then { ibe bands, di eel ne = pr gee theme pr teesbeger ys oe 
sounding-board of a pulpit) are thus seen to | the eee oe — nm : oe ands, dividing gold with the colour and cheapness of silver, 
be rather advantageous than not, because if, [ think the “ ang es think not, because and will, [am convinced, be of great future 
des soutih-pens: Gal" lbliedi os Nemec bee : glory of a dome is its entirety, and use in protecting the metallic parts of archi- 
suffering reflexion at a poiut near the sealilie a ees = Geen ‘ieee Thea i 
- himself, say within 30 or 40 feet of either, | me ay si, ihe P me mt 7 oe a chifel dntgn ae oe nce - _ formnane 
their route is not so m ter ; 2 an any other decorations; 
tec diesen uni be vate, anata | atone _ ees of gardeners’ parterres for they must have something for view at 100 
a of time in the arrival of the direct and of a « tei a oe antag if “4 cellted Gon oe sneer aaa on 7 if the’ a ed “4 
the reflected sound, which thus strengthens it.| organism in its structure, as the Greek | it hh es ath marie 7S peng 
But if the reflection or reflections bring it to| naria or Gothic vaults, b ’ - 1€ a vu . ad far better be of dead than of live ones: 
us by such a circuitous route as to be 60 or | organs and decorate > i sad of a at — Goubt:if the: snind and..the epadhanian! 
80 feet longer than the direct poth macy | a ethers — “p ent of smother- power can in this work be totally separated 
articuleti - , p with an inverted plaster floor, and with any tolerable result. All I insist on, 
tr hy ale any aha dae anes | eansrerae ets mamanagrbleea); bt maar shat shey be a, dhe snaking 
which 3 , : i you have work shou e done machines: for ha 
rishi dan comma conte oo, oer |g wat you spend no ach cise ao 10 de reuming to wore than the apn 
dietance, one epleble with the next. But|foribwith looking for shams oegann to stick on,| Three kinds 
chasumean ee adie atte ~ o nwit looking for sham organs to stick on,| Three kinds of surface remain to be con- 
opto ensapialtine the ‘ts y eo e build- peng some one else has beautified them for sidered,—stone wall, plastered wall,and window 
sandenen dination ea al 5 — — Jou, yr pines tm whole as a whole, not wi.h glass (for the doors are such a minor affair as 
sdlest wanda das oe 7s : eg 7 0 Sponge wen but of nature. ; need influence nothing else, and the floor, with 
unoccapied:gartatiion > wre este n e a rie then, keep the surface entire ; deference to Mr. Papworth, I do not think 
times reflected, and bandied to and ‘fro, ‘they sm pe coe tment " we th wt Fen _ Neo ee aa a 
7 . ; » va f S larg ou dike, Dut le em present). Now, the stone-work, wi = 
= — oe a ee having be separate and distinct, shining, floating, fly- ceptions, is all either decorated war ie 
fenmn; an'than Sfethees fms bean os a sur- ina, - orbs, clouds, birds, angels, on one panels. The two exceptions are the penden- 
slicing ‘agate enbdsha ~ oe non- | unbro ef firmament of blue or purple. More- tives between the dome arches, and the ugly- 
beration heard te the endear on e ossca over, distinctness of meaning absolutely shaped pieces (Ruskin would call them 
wer eadienedhedad ,, cease, we requires, at such a distance, that the figures, “carving-knives”) flanking each of the dia- 
hunted ete ; —— else- human or not, be each cut out entire, and not gonal tribunes, and which are to me the great- 
Gee ti vet — ow a these overlapping. Here, as in ancient vases, and est eyesore in the whole building. Both these 
parte, provi “t Behe yn » In the empty Early English glass-painting, the artist’s parts are subject to enormous pressure, and it 
endihory, -whidh ad o no —— the means of expression are confined to outline. is plain that Wren feared to reduce them by 
bounding Hs y. — lo without re- Use perspective in its place,—not here. If carving or even the shallowest panelling. We 
thine rect va t — critical surfaces, you have no artist who will work for the place, have the alternative of attaching metal figures, 
and aheorb it ; ~ P ome at which tostop you can have no real ornament ; for all true either engraved like medieval brasses or in 
Row,-when hceatian shea cei ; ‘ornament is made for its place, and none is relief, or glass figures like those in the dome ; 
snanent: sheen: sanded 7 sha : ~ ~ per- worth having that is not so. Artists who think and the subjects (the choice of which I find I 
hues eeciamae a e —_s nd the sur- the place made for them, to display their par- must leave to another letter) will decide be- 
mv. anton . a sac _ — all ticular talents or tricks in, cannot decorate the tween these manipulations. 
sonpienmiadttd an Anat — , thoug ha at all. . Rag you will next observe, are every- 
covtldblamedicat + “ eo as great. Now, as for the material and mechanism of where either very shallow, or having tablets 
couing from a ion will show that nosound these figures, to be understood they will at left nearly filling them. I cannot believe, 
Ghither' in € central octagon can return least require strong lines on their surface, as | therefore, that Wren intended any other treat- 
hutrhast does a of ‘reflections, without on those of ancient vases and medieval brasses. ment than carving, and that out of the sub- 
whieh I ns from one of these following, Therefore, whether they have shadowing or stance of the walls. It need not exceed 3 
no te Souunaauhe in the order of their im- not, and whether positive and varied colouring , inches deep in the lowest panels, and 9 inches 
1 The ; (or not, they will need a surface durable, retain- | or a foot in those of the clerestory; and if 
duane Prepress of the dome, from its eye ing its colour, and that frees itself of dust. confined to the simplest of the classes of sub- 
2. The f cornice. Syadae No material answers these wants one quarter jects I shall propose, would be quite as cheap 
Pema re — walls of the building’s arms, | so well as glass; and this may be opaque, or | as the worst pictorial painting that could pos- 
3 The ceiling. abba transparent, or partly both. I think it should sibly be tolerated. I would not fritter away 
oan east side of each pier in the nave, a be transparent, because then the lines or means on any such temporary makeshifts, nor 
of the pe from the floor, and the soffit shadows, instead of being on the face (where touch one of these panels except with the 
‘He arch above, a few feet upward from its they would require for permanence to be | chisel. 
springing. |enamelled and burnt in), may be on the back,, Plaster (except that of the vaults already 
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considered) is confined to the spandrils of aisle 
arches, and the dead wall over the whispering 
gallery, neither of which places seem to = to 
require any ornament; nor do I believe they 
would look inconsistently bare until everything 
else (including the vaults) had been covered. 
If wanted, however, to suit a particular scheme 
(as a small portion of this surface will be, for 
that I am about to submit) we have the op-| 
tion of inlaying with coloured cement, attach- 
ing metal figures (flat or in relief), or repeating 

the dome manipulation. The subject repre- 

sented will decide. 

The glass, I have already shown, needs | 
entire change, and is next in importance to the 
dome and other echoing surfaces. I: will also 
call for more deeply studied design than any- 
thing except the embroidery; though not so 
difficult as that, because not to he seen at such 
a variety of distances. I said that if the pre- 
sent iron mullions were retained, the colouring 
would have to be deep and almost total, but 
further attention to the physical requirements 
has shown me a way by which the requisite 
darkening may be had with any kind or degree | 
of colour we please, pale or deep, and much | 
or little. For the exclusion of external noise | 
will call (at least in the lower windows) for) 
double glazing, with a space of several inches | 
between. If it be said this has not hitherto | 
been found necessary, or hangings for stop-_ 
ping echo have not been found necessary, you | 
must remember that neither has it been! 
thought necessary to make the lessons and | 
sermon audible to even as many persons 
as in the smallest parish church. These 
are precisely the little things that show any 
foreigner or any native not quite blind, what 
an edifice is built for. Do people spend a 
million of money on the carcase of a building 
to teach and preach in, and then use only one 
corner of it, and leave that all but unavailable 
to these ends, for the worth of half an acre of 
felt, half a mile of wood paving, or half a score 
of extra windows and doors? Oh, no!—tell 
it to the marines. Just as much as you build 
a house to live in, and leave it unweatherproof 
for a yard of milled lead; make fifty miles of 
railway and leave it impassable for want of 
one bridge; or elaborately carve yonder 
marble in the nave to serve as a font, and leave 
it without a hollow in the top. Your font and 
your cathedral, as now existing, are of a piece, 
made precisely for the same purpose, Mr. 
Bull. 

Well, as the glazing will have to be double, 
the outer (which | would have of thick rough 
plate the full width from mullion to mullion) 
may have a coat of blank paint or enamel, 
scraped off in any proportion by crossed lines, | 
80 as to intercept any portion of the light as| 
by a wire screen; and the inner window may | 
(provided it is everywhere roughened) be then | 
treated just as we please, with much or little | 
or no colour; and the effect will be simply as | 
if the same window were exposed to twilight | 
instead of daylight, the colours (whether of | 
pot-metal or painting) being nowise altered in | 
richness or in brilliancy relatively to each other | 
and the interior light. | 

This seeming to me about as much as me- | 
chaniem can decide, I shall next enter the | 
province of taste. E. L. G. 





OrNAMENTAL MeTaL.—Mr. R. F. Sturges, 
of Birmingham, has taken out a patent for im- 
proved methods of ornamenting metallic sur- 
faces. Mr. Sturges’s improvements consist in 
producing ornamental designs on metal sur- 
faces by interposing a pattern or design 
formed of wire, paper, lace, or other fabric, 
between two plates of metal, and then apply- 
ing pressure so as to impress the design upon 
the metal. This method ornaments both 
— at same time, but a single plate may 

ave a design transferred to it by a similar 
process. 


Free ExuiBition.—Some of our readers, 
who are not subscribers to the Art-Union of 
London, may thank us for pointing their at- 
tention to the circumstance that the Exhibition 
in the Suffulk-street Gallery of the works of 
art selected by the prizeholders, will be open 
to the public all next week. 
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LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING 


A Popular Sketch of the Wistory of Architecture, 


AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 


THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED* 
ev 


fp Vear Porillah : 


You really believe, then, that you have 
gained a general knowledge of some of the 
peculiarities which distinguish the various 
periods of med:zeval architecture, and, remem- 
bering broadly that the Norman or Round- 
arched style in our country belongs more par- 
ticularly to the twelfth century, the Early 
English, or Lancet, to the thirteenth, the Deco- 
rated to the fourteenth, and the Perpendicular 
to the fifteenth, that on seeing one of our old 
cathedrals or churches you will be able to dis- 
criminate the period to which each of the parts 
belongs. You will find few of them wholly of 
one age. Founded, erway when the 
Lancet was the style of the day, the nave dis- 
plays the approach of the succeeding style, and 
the tower, which fell, we will say, when first 
erected, and this did occasionally occur, was 
rebuilt in the completely developed Perpen- 
dicular style. ‘The external cornice of the nave 


aisle is ornamented with the ball flower, you 


may say, showing with other evidences that it 
is in the Decorated style, and yet some of the 
windows in the wall beneath have their mul- 
lions running from top to bottom, and exhibit, 
perhaps, a horizontal division, or transom, 
which proves to you that they are of the Per- 
pendicular period, and belong to the next 
century. But do not let this shake your faith 
in the teaching, for if you were to examine 
farther, you would find that the windows were 
the insertions of after-builders or repairers. 
Suppose now that we walk into one of our 
Minsters together, simply that we may identify 
its various divisions and parts. Which shall it 
be? Here is a plan of, Salisbury Cathedral 
(Fig. 31), and that building will well answer 
the purpose. It consists, as you know, of a 
nave with aisles (the western arm of the cross 
that the whole forms) ; a choir (with its aisles) 
at theeasternend, anda Lady Chapel, atthe back 
of that still farther east; transept, extending 
north and south (in this case double, but not 
usually so); a north porch to nave; Cloisters 
adjacent; and a Chapter House. In the plan 
before you (and a plan, I need not remind 
you, shows the position of the walls, columns, 
&c, as they would appear if looked down upon 
without a roof) A is the nave with its aisles, B, 
separated by columns and arches. These 
columns and arches, you will remember, carry 
a wall with windows in it, forming the enclo- 
sure of the upper part of the church, and 
called the clearstory, perhaps from clair, light, 
or from its being eniewened : and the clear- 
story carries the roof. Between the tops of 
the arches in the nave, and the clearstory 
occurs what is called the ¢riforium or gallery. 





* No. XIII. See also pp. 100, 133, 164, 196, 228, 260, 292 
$24, 356, 389,496, and 400, aim cranes ti te 





In the early churches this was of considerable 
size, as wide as the aisles below, in fact; 
but in’the later buildings it was much re- 
duced, becoming a mere passage-way, and 
in many was not introduced at all. D D 
show the western and eastern transept, with 
a single aisle, B, toeach; E is the choir; and 
at C, the junction of the four arms of the 
cross, the central tower, with its beautiful 
spire, one of the marvels of medizval art, 
rises. F is the Lady Chapel ; G the muniment- 
room or vestry ; H the Cloister, usually on the 
eouth side, as it is here; and I is the Chapter 
House. The cloister was intended, as you 
know, for the exercise and recreation of the 
inmates of the collegiate or monastic establish- 
ment to which it was attached. 


** Monument of ancient taste, 
Now scorned, but worthy of a better fate. 
Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry suns; and in their shaded walks 
And long-protracted bowers enjoyed at noon, 
The gloom and coolness of declining day.”’ 


It contained stone benches along the wall in 
parts, and a stone lavatory or washing-place, 
such as you see in those of Worcester, Glou- 
cester, and other cathedrals, The area inclosed 
by the cloister was called the Cloister Garth, 
and in France Preau, a little meadow. The 
term Paradise was in places applied to this 
area: it is so still at Chichester. This term, 
however, reduced to parvise, was not confined 
to this particular area, but was applied gene- 
rally to open spaces for walking, in adjoining 
churches, 

In the cathedral round which we have been 
walking, or I should rather say running (if we 
walked we should find somany interesting things 
to attract us we should be kept there all day), 
there is an ancient lavatory in the easternmost 
transept, and near it are a Piscina and an 
Aumbry. The piscina, I need scarcely tell 
you, is the shallow basin or sink usually found 
in a small recess on the south side of the altar- 
place in ancient churches, to carry away the 
water used by the priest, when “the church 
was Rome’s,” for washing the chalice or his 
hands. Sometimes these are double, and occa- 
sionally have a shelf above the sink for the 
vessels used in the services. An aumbry, 
almery, is a closet, either formed in the 
near an altar, or constructed of wood, for the 
chalices, basins, and other matters pertaining 
to the church, Examples are numerous, but 
the doors have mostly disappeared. _ 

Scattered about this cathedral, as in ort | 
others, are several Chantry Chapels, erect 
with the funds left by individuals for the 
chanting of masses in a chapel built for the 
purpose near where they were buried, a0 
which became also their monuments. 

Here, too, you may find monuments of many 
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Fie. 31—PLAN OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 











kinds, effigies of ecclesiastics, brasses, and 
cross-legged knights, this position showing 
that if they were not Templars they had joined 
a crusade to the Holy Land, were about to do 
so, or had otherwise assisted in it. The more 
modern monuments there contrast miserably 
with these supplicatory memorials, which are 
full of propriety, humility, and beauty. 

How exquisite are all the details of the 
structure; how effective as a whole! Ob- 
serve the elegance of the proportions,—the 
thought in the carvings, the variety produced 
by the plan, the play of light and shade, the 
effect of infinitude: “frozen music” is not 
an incorrect term for it. And yet for a long 
time men could gaze on this and otber heauti- 
ful works of the middle ages, and regard them 
only as “heavy monkish piles.” Our eyes 
are in our hearts. We see only as we feel. 

I might dilate on what Milton calls— 


— ‘The high embowed roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof,”— 


those roofs where, as Wordsworth says, 
“Music dwells lingeringly, as loath to die,” 
and point out to you their progress from the 
simple “ barrel vault” in the early buildings of 
the round-arched style, to the wonderfully 
elaborate vaultings produced when Gothic 
architecture was about to expire, such as those 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, 
where— 

—— “From the arched roof, 

Pendent by subtle magic,” — 


hang tons of stone most curiously fashioned. 

It was long supposed, even by acute and 
able men, that caprice wholly regulated the 
design of Gothic structures; but it is now 
universally seen that they must have worked 
by a settled scheme of proportions. The 
equilateral triangle appears to have regulated 
these to a great extent. In this very cathedral 
it is particularly demonstrable. Ceasar Cesa- 
nanus pointed to this system three centuries 
ago; and several investigators, both English 
and foreign, have pursued the subject in our 
Own times. Mr. Griffith has carried it forward 
considerably, and shows some very interesting 
results, 

Apart from their esthetic beauty, how full 
of story are all our old churches, exhibiting 
the thoughts and feelings of the time in which 

ey were erected! they are awakeners of 
emotion, monuments of piety, storehouses of 
ancient art. It is scarcely possible to find one, 

owever humble and unpretending, however 
qstigured by the fanatic or the “ beautifier,” 
at does not contain something to repay for 
the examination of it. Truly, “there is a 

Sense of hearing that the vulgar know not.” 
¢ Fortresses and Castles of Great Britain 





afford of themselves an interesting and distinct 
object for study. There are numerous exam- 
ples left scattered over the country; the con- 
structions of various periods, from the earth 
fortresses ascribed to the aborigines,—such 


Hills, in Worcestershire, and the remnants of 


Roman constructions, as Richborough Castle, | 


| 


in Kent, and Porchester Castle (infamously | 
misused of late years)—down to the stately 
structures of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 


turies, wherein security was less studied than | 


magnificence, and the fortress merged into the 


An Anglo-Norman castle may be described 
as consisting of banks and ditches, with a 
wall occupying the top of the former, and| 
flanked by towers enclosing a large area, | 
called the outer ballium or court: entrance- | 
gate towers, with a bridge across the ditch, | 
and guarded by a portcullis, an inner ballium, 
separated from the outer by a strong wall, and 
a keep or donjon within that, complete the | 
arrangement. Rochester Castle will afford 
you an example if youwish one. Thekeeps were 
ill-lighted and comfortless, security being the | 
primary consideration. You will often find a 
wellin the keep to supply water at the last ex- 
tremity, as you sometimes do, by the way, in 
some churches in Normandy and elsewhere, 
which were connected with fortresses. The 
number of castles built in England a century 
after the Conquest was enormous. 

As the times became settled, comfort was 
more attended to, and the rude keep, with a 
few subsidiary buildings, expanded into the 
magnificence of Kenilworth and Warwick. 
The stronghold of the chieftain often became 
the nucleus of a town. His dependants, 
gathered round the castle, gradually obtained | 
intelligence, wealth, power, privileges; and, in- | 
creasing in importance as the power of their 
lords grew less, ultimately gained the mastery, | 
and saw the fortress destroyed, or placed | 
under municipal control for municipal pur- | 
poses, 

It is interesting to see the Robber-castle 
striking its flag to the Town-hall and the 
people-calling Belfry. If you want exam- 
ples, recall those you saw on the banks of the 
Rhine. As to discriminating the date of these 
structures, you will find what I have said, with 
reference to ecclesiastical buildings, to apply 
mainly to castles also. 

It is unnecessary for me to repeople one of 
our ancient castles for you, although it would 
be a pleasant task to peep into the lady’s 
“bower,” the tilt-yard, the buttery, or the 
gate-house; to see the rude style in which the 
better classes lived, the coarseness of their 
enjoyments, the fewness of their resources, as 








| 





| 


compared with those of the masses of our own 
period. The garnered intellect of past ages 
has been brought to bear on their actual 
advancement and welfare, and will be more 
so: machinery is doing their drudgery ; every 
clime yields its produce for their use and 
gratification; locomotion is easy; life (the 
power of seeing, knowing, doing) is doubled 
with many, and may be with all. 

The days of chivalry afford pleasant matter 
to read of: the institution itself did much to- 
wards softening men’s manners, and preparing 
the way for a better state of society ; but those 
were, nevertheless, miserable times, and we 
may congratulate ourselves on living later than 
our forefathers. : 

Yesterday it happened that I was in Caris- 
brooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight, where 
there is a fine gateway left, part of the, perhaps, 
Norman keep, the well, the place d’armes 
adjoining, and all the adjuncts of a large and 
important fortress. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to trouble you on this. Its day is gone, 
its work is done,— 

“ The palace of the feudal victor 
Now serves for nought but for a picture.” 
Where grim men of war assembled, peaceful 
parties pic-nic, and the only reason for keeping- 
the gate locked now is, that none may come 
in without paying a proper fee to the cus- 
todians. 

When the nobility built residences instead’ 
of castles (and it is interesting to trace the 
steps by which this was done), rivalry amongst 
them led to the erection of some noble struc- 
tures, which still adorn the land, and show the 






palace. 


taste as well as opulence of their owners ; nor 
were the merchants and traders of the king- 


as the Herefordshire Beacon on the Malvern | dom long behind-hand in the race, and a vast 


oe cf important residences arose on all 
sides. 

In the reign of King Henry VIII. and even 
previously, the pointed style of architecture 
had declined in England: its simplicity and 
beauty had given way before a redundancy of 
ornament heaped upon it, through a craving 
for novelty, and loss of knowledge of the just 
principles on which it had been produced and 
advanced. When, therefore, through foreign 
artificers who were employed in England, the 
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Fie. 32, GATEWAY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OXFORD. 


revival of classic literature, and the exertions of 
travellers, examples of Italian mouldings and 
ornaments were imported, these, being easily 
imitated, were eagerly adopted, and were used 
for some time indiscriminately with the forms 
of the last period of Gothic architecture. In 
1566, we find at Caius College, Cambridge, 
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small Roman Doric or Tuscan columns ; and 
at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we see the “five orders,” as they are 
termed, piled one above another on the face of 
the Schools’ tower at Oxford, as represented in 
fig. 32. Nevertheless, previously to the time 
of Inigo Jones, there were no buildings de- 
signed entirely in accordance with the revived 


principles of Italian architecture. Of this! 


revival, renaissance,—rebirth,—I will say a 
little in my next, which will bring us down to 
the present time, and terminate our outline.— 
Believe me always sincerely yours, 


Reqaeo. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF PICTURE 
GALLERIES. 

As many of your professional readers are 
probably turning their thoughts to the above 
subject, I feel desirous of calling attention, 
through the medium of your valuable columns, 
to a point of great importance. I mean the 
scrupulous adaptation of the building to its 
object, the display of pictures. 

This may seem, to say the least, a very 
superfluous undertaking. I shall not waste 
time about contingencies, but will both explain 
what I mean, and prove the need of what I 
desiderate by reference to an actual, recent, 
and very eminent case of failure, premising 
only, first, that I am no utilitarian; next, that 
I am no architect, nor the partisan of an 
architect ; and, lastly, that I will yield to no 
man living in a cordial sense of the profes- 





mere items in a catalogue, than stones in a! 72 feet by 26 feet within the walls. A sub. 
‘building. They are not jewels, even, in a scription is now going on to defray the ex- 
‘crown. Every one of these is itself a crown. penses of the new floor in the boys’ schoo] 
They are degraded; and we lose the value of and to lay down a wooden floor in the girls’ 
‘them—not the ignorant, but the most en-/school also. The sum already subscribed 
lightened, when we find them jostled and | amounts to about 45/. 
‘jammed together, as if “two paces of the| North Elkington.—On Tuesday in last week 
vilest earth were room enough.” | the parish church of North Elkington, which 
It is not easy, on such a subject, to be brief has been just rebuilt, principally at the expense 
enough for railroad thinkers; nor is it other- | of the Rev. W. Smyth, the patron, assisted b 
wise than painful to speak truth, however the Vicar, and others, was consecrated by Ms 
‘briefly, amidst the artistic effort of this boasted | Bishop of Lincola. The work has been car. 
‘age. We need “line upon line;” but Punch | ried out under the superintendence of Mr. 


| 


and polities will not have it. I, for one, despair, | Teulon, by Messrs. Ryall. The ground plan 
| We are the “ nation of shopkeepers.” Every- ‘of the church is a parallelogram of four bays 
‘thing—even a House of Parliament—assumes | the easternmost forming the chancel; a porch 
‘the form of calculation. If it be not actual on the south, and a vestry on the north side 
arithmetic, it is at least what the negro calls and a small shingle spire at the west end, 
‘head work.” Art, properly so called, was | The style adopted is the early English, and a 
not made, I fear, for us. Art is essentially general resemblance may be traced to the little 
esthetic; she speaks only through the senses: chapel at Kirkstead, though, of course, with 
she does not ask us to speculate, classify, details considerably modified. The eastern 
criticise; she bids us feel. We choke her window is a triplet of lancets, with shafts on 
voice with learned argument; quench her fire the inside of black Derbyshire marble, sup- 
with reasons logical or illogical; prison her porting the architraves, which are ornamented 
spirit ina dark, cold, damp dungeon we choose | with trails of dog-tooth and other mouldings. 
to call common sense. Poetry comes better off, These windows have been filled with some 
perhaps because she deals more with objects | stained glass by Wailes, of Newcastle. The 
of pure intellect ; so we allow now and then to | chancel, which contains the prayer-desk, is 
‘the “ poet’s eye” its “fine phrenzy ;” for the raised two steps above the nave, and parted 
‘rest, not to go the round of the muses, we | from it by a lowstone wall. The tables of the 
‘call your eloquent architecture “ bricks and | commandments are illuminated by a lady, the 
| mortar.” | wife of the vicar of a poor and populous parish, 

One word more. I said it was painful to who is endeavouring, by the exercise of her 


"Shall hear plentifully about such common- undergone considerable alterations. The stone 


sional merits of the individual whose work [ deal with modern instances. Were the one I talents in this department of art, to provide 


take for illustration. | have referred to irremediable, I might have 
The case I refer to is that very splendid hesitated ere I adduced it. I am happy, how- 
shrine of a very splendid collection, the Bridge- | ever, not to have done with it. Let any man 
water Gallery—a palace worthy the elegant who asks what I would have, look only at the 
munificence (for the public may use that term) | large Guido, and he will see my meaning at a 
of its noble owner, and, with this one excep- | glance. Those who have learned to feel painting 
tion, worthy the fame of the able architect that can there indulge their feeling without distrac- 
conceived it. But what an exception! [| tion. Those who have not—and itis for these 
speak not.of want of light: I have no fear of pre-eminently that we want: national galleries 
failure now in that respect. What I am con-|—Cam see at once that a painting so architec- 
cerned about is, if possible, more important, turally framed and emblazoned, is had in 
certainly far less likely to be foreseen and ob- honour, has something ‘in it, must not be 
viated: ‘irreverently passed without an attempt’ to 
The evil is soon described. Time was when 4ppreciate it. 
those masterly compositions of Poussin, “The | But I stop. You will see that, architec- 
Seven Sacraments,” occupied a single room.  turally, all condenses itself into two words— 
Their subjects, their style, their peculiar excel- | @partments and compartments, one or both. 
lencies, their very defects, all united to demand | I need not show that both are compatible with 
this comparative isolation. A whole apartment | the finest architectural effect; but this I will 
was consecrated to them. As Forsyth says | 8ay; that if “effect” be first thought of, as in 
beautifully of the famous buildings at Pisa, | the otherwise noble halls I have referred to, 
they were “happy alike in their society and we shall murder our pictures, and have to 
their solitude.” Where are they now? Sir, answer a second time to the rest of Europe:for 
I shall never forget my feelings when, hav-| our National Gallery. 
ing remembered them in the Stafford Gal- Thus much, Sir; as regards the interior. 
lery, and affectionately kept in my portfolio | Should you give a place to these remarks I 
the scarcely less: classie engravings of them may feel moved to saya word further onthe 
by Pyne and others, I went first to look | exterior part of the subject. Leny. 
once more upon them in the Bridgewater | 
collection. It was really some time ere I could | : 
find them—somewhere, here or there, along a| NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
wall of pictures of every size, subject, and com-| Ipswich.—The grounds of the Arboretum 
plexion. When at length I discovered them, were, fur the first time since their formation, 
I could hardly believe myeyes. These, “The thrown open to the public on Sunday before 
Seven Sacraments!” So dark ; so dingy; so last. Animmense multitude availed themselves 
degraded from their high estate! Icould only of the privilege. The cost of laying out and 
say, It once was Lara that thou look’st planting the Arboretum, it appears, has bur- 
upon.” But I will not moralise. [ bethought dened the undertaking with a debt of 1,2001. 
me, naturally, of the Raffaelles. Could it be | The total cost was 2,600/. whilst the amount 
possible? Those bewitching emanations that | raised by shares and donations did not exceed 
should be ever shrined in a special sanctuary— 1,4002. The introduction of a lake at “The 
approached-only by a respectful’ progress, like | Wilderness” corner, the erection of an iron 
the tribune at Florence,. the: Raffaele Stanzas | boundary fence alongside the park, and addi- 
in the Vatican, and the Cartoon Room tional expense in forming the entrance from 
at Hampton Court — — positively Fonnereau-street, were not included in the 
of pain ti an of — symptom original estimates. 

i rence — promiscuously | Newark.—The local gas company seems to 
on with others of heterogeneous: and dis- have been induced, by She ot of a new 
— e or Ey: only cognizant of their company being established, to reduce the price 
— relationship by what we used at Cam- of their gas. The lighting, however, is still 

ridge to call “ huddling. /much complained of. 
I will say no more by way of warning. We Lincoln.—The'central National Schoo! has 





places as light —classification—historical or floor of the boys’ school has been re 

“- o moved, 
er arrangements. I aim at something | and a wooden jee laid down, ata cost of 451; 
igher. Painting, euch as I speak of—paint-| the expenses of preparing the ground, the 





ing that should pre-eminently characterise a/ brickwork, &c. being cleared 

‘ ‘ ° 46 ™ | ’ . th } f 

ae a pee ae a ne we pos- old slabs. A sale capable’ of prt mond 
Fy astian del Piombo, ard the children, : 

Altieri Claude, are no more to be ticated as | oo ren jae Ss The ventilation 





The boys’ school is | profit of forty-six thousand 


funds for the restoration of the dilapidated 
edifice of which her husband is minister. 

Brighton.—A new church was consecrated 
at Brighton on Fridwy week: It has been 
erected from plans by Mr. Carpenter, and is 
dedicated to All Saints. The building com- 
prises a nave and side aisles, and has a chancel 
at the eastern extremity. It is to afford 
accommodation to 1,200 persons, about half 
the seats being free. ‘There are no galleries, 
and the view is not obstructed by pews. The 
seats are of dark oak. 

Mitford. —The construction‘of the proposed 
new wet and floating docks at Milford Haven, 
Pembroke, will cost the sum of 100,000]. A 
movement is being made infavour of the re- 
establishment of the mail steam-packet com- 
munication with Waterford and the extension 
of the South Wales Railway to Carmarthen, 
and ultimately to Pembroke, pointing out this 
route as-by far the shortest Saou Londen 
and the south of Ireland. In conjunction 
with Milford, dock accommodation is rapidly 
extending in South Wales, as, along the whole 
line of coast, large and extensive docks are 
being constructed. 

Pembrey.— A large chimney has been 
erected at the copper works of Messrs. 
Elkington and Mason, at Pembrey, in Wales. 
It is 270 feet in height, 32 feet square at the 
basement, and 11 feet 4 inches at the summit, 
the tapering being at the rate of an inch and 
a quarter per yard on each face of the square. 
Nearly a million of fire-bricks were used in 
theerection. ‘The contractor was Mr. Fido. 

Hanley:—It is proposed to take down the 
church at Bucknall, and build a new one on 
aw adjacent site, admitting also of the em 
largement of the grave-yard. 

Liverpool.—The half-yearly ordinary meet- 
ing cf the Liverpool United Gaslight Com- 
pany, was held on Tuesday week, at Newing- 
ton, The accounts showed that the net pro- 
fits for the year are 46,1187. 16s. 114. being 
an increase over the net profits of the yeat 
ending on 30th June, 1850, of 1,084. 3s. 1d. 
The proprietors, at their meeting in Febru 
last, directed a dividend to be paid for the half- 
year ending on 3ist December, 1851, at the 
rate of 5/. per 1001, share. This absorbed the 
sum of 22,521/, 5s. They recommended that 
a dividend for the half-year ending 30th June 
last’ be declared of 5/. per 100/., 11. 5s. per 
251. share on all shares paid up on 30th J von 
1851, and 2s. 6d. per-25/. share in respect 0 
which an instalment of 2/. 10s. has been pat’ 
Had the Liverpool, like the Manchester, Cot 
poration taken the lighting of their own 


streets into their own hands, the regular yearly 
conjured 
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out of the pockets of the Liverpool people 


would. have constituted a very handsome in- | 


stalment for yearly expenditure in public 
improvements. 

Stockport.—The plans and specifications of 
the projected new bridges over the Goit and 
Mersey, according to the local Advertiser, have 
been fixed in the committee-room of the court, 
for inspection prior to a final selection by the 
Manorial Tolls Committee. The names of 
those who have forwarded plans, &c. (sixteen 
in number), are as follow:—Messrs. Edward 
and Bryan Jones, Chester; Stevens and Park, 
Macclesfield ; Henry and S. Bann, Stockport ; 
Dredge and Stephenson, London; M. T. 
Crupley, Leeds; Cameron and Co. Leeds; 
Nicholson and Tone, Newcastle; Williamson 
and Roberts, Stockport ; Walter Mahon, Man- 
chester; J. B. and E. Birch, London; James 
Heywood, Derby; James Brumlees, Man- 
chester; Charles V. Cawley, Manchester; 
Fox, Henderson, and Co. Birmingham; Henry 
Law, London; and Joseph Butler and Co. 
Stanningley, near Leeds. All the plans are 
for iron bridges except the two sent by the 
Stockport architects. 

Rotherham.—The first stone of the Rother- 


ham and Masborough Literary and Mechanics’ | 


Institution and Public Rooms was laid on 
Thursday im last week. The building will be 
of stone, in the Italian style of architecture. 
The site is at the corner of Howard-street and 
Effingham-street, and immediately adjoining the 
new Savings Bank, and near the Court-house. 
On the ground-floor it will contain a lecture- 
room, in the amphitheatrical style, 42 feet by 
26 feet; a readingsroom, 21 feet diameter; 
library, 14 feet by 12 feet; two class-rooms, 
two laboratories, kitchen, and housekeeper’s 
room. On the second-floor there will be a 
concert andassembly room, 61 feet by 42 feet; 
retiring-rooms, news-room, 21. feet diameter, 
&e. ere is a gallery to the concert-room, 
ascended by a geometrical staircase from the 
street. The funds for the erection of the 
building, which it is estimated will cost 1,700. 
are raised by 11. shares, the whole of which 
are guaranteed. 

Derby.—On Wednesday in last week, a new 
organ, built by Messrs. Foster and Andrews, 
of Hull, for the church of St. Peter’s, Derby, 
was publicly opened. The instrument has 
been erected’ in the: chancel near to the choir, 


| defray the cost of the restoration and repair, | paper was illustrated by some beautifully 
was then agreed to. executed drawings of the principal churches in 
Chesterton.—The consecration of the new |the two counties. Mr. Heywood also read a 
church of Holy Trinity at Chesterton, near! paper prepared by the Rev. J. F. Dimock, 
Newecastle- under- Lyne, according to the/| giving a history of the collegiate church of 
Staffordshire Advertiser, took place on Thurs- | Southwell. 
day week, the Bishop of Lichfield officiating.! The buildings of Newark came in for their 
The church is Early English in style, and has | share of examination on Friday, and at twelve 
been erected from the designs of Messrs. Ward o’clock a large body went off to Southwell 
and Son, of Hanley, architects, by Messrs. A. Minster, of which very interesting structure 
and G. Holme, of Liverpool, contractors. The | particulars have been given in Tue BuiLper: 
accommodation is for 485, including children | ‘The public dinner took place on their return 
(there are no galleries). Cost, about 2,000/. | to Newark, when Mr. Heywood, M.P.; Mr. 
The site was the gift of Mr. Ralph Sneyd, and| Vernon, M.P.; Mr. Barrow, M.P.; Sir 
comprises a churchyard and land for a parson-| Henry Dillon, Archdeacon Wilkins, and 
age-house: ‘The structure consists of a nave, | others, addressed the meeting. Mr. Planché 
62% feet long by 21 feet wide; north aisle, the | made a particularly happy and effective ad- 
same length and 104 feet wide; south aisle, or | dress, wherein he said that they might be ac- 
children’s chapel, 264 feet long by 144 feet cused of going about seeking for what they 
wide; and a steeple adjoining it, which serves | could devour, and they had been sneered at 
as the porch and principal entrance ; a chancel, as persons who were anxious for lunch and by 
284 feet long by 154 feet wide; and a chancel | no means forgetful of dinner. Now liberality 
aisle, comprising a small side-chapel and a| and openhandedness were, no doubt, charac- 
‘vestry. The steeple, which is surmounted by | teristics of the English gentry; but if the 
a spire, rises to a height of 110 feet, to the top | members of that association were mere loiterers, 
of the stonework, above which are a metal | or inquisitive tourists at best, the doors of 
/cross and a weather-cock. Internally, it is | their mansions, they might rest assured, would 
open to the nave and children’s chapel by stone | not be thrown open to them as if the Sovereign 
arches. The church has buttresses all round. | knocked at them, and the members would not 
The gables have stone crosses on them.| be feasted as if the Sovereign were at their 
The various portions of the church internally | head. It was as humble ministers of science 
are divided from each other by arches, with | and labourers in the cause of knowledge, that 
cylindrical and octangular pillars to support’ they were received as they had been; and 
them wrought in stone. The windows are whilst they continued earnestly and seriously 
mostly lancets. The eastern window is of | to work out their objects, he was convinced 
three lights, with a'triangular one over them they would have the same honours paid to 
filled with tracery. A similar arrangement, | them by the noblemen and gentlemen of Eng- 
with two windows and a triangular one over,|Jand. Like the Romans, that great people 
is adopted at the west end. The end of the| whose footsteps it was one of their duties to 
children’s chapel has a large three-light win-| trace, and who made war not by the sword 
dow enclosed under one arch. All the win- only, but by the pencil and the chisel, their 
dows have large splays internally. ‘The walls, | association, too, made war upon barbarism. 
as well as the pillars, and arches, windows,!| A public breakfast on Saturday, with various 
and doorways, &c. inside, are of red sandstone, | votes of thanks, closed a very successful and 
from a quarry in the village. The roofs are interesting week. 
covered with blue tiles from Mr. Moss’s works. 
The aisles, steeple, and chancel are laid with 













tiles given by Mr. Minton, except those in the 
north aisle, which are the gift of Mr. Sale. 
The floor within the. communion rail is laid 
with parquetry of oak and walnut of a star 
aes laid crossways; it was supplied by 

essrs. Steinitz and Co. of London. The | 





and, it is said; does not interfere with the# roofs are of open timber (chancel roof boarded), 


general appearance of this part of the edifice. 
It is on what is called the German. scale, 
having a compass from C C to G in alto, 
fifty-six notes, ronning through two sets of 


keys, and a pedal-board of two octaves and a 


half. The swell is on a new principle for re- 
flecting sound, introduced by the makers about 
two years ago. 

Buxton.—New streets are being formed, and 
a spirit of general improvement appears to be 
awakening at Buxton. 

Blackburn.—The front part of the roof of a 
house in Darwen-street has fallen in, fortu- 
nately without lose of life-or limb. The 
building, like many in the same locality, is. of 
old date, 

_ Ross.—At @ recent vestry meeting it was 
intimated that Mr. Bucklee, of Oxford, archi- 
tect, had minutely examined the spire, and 
had reported—Ist, that the upper portion was 
in a highly dangerous condition, and must be 
taken down and rebuilt; 2nd, that the remain- 
ing part of the spire much needed repair, 
together with the pinnacles, two of which are 
dangerous; and 3rd; that the whole: of the 
tower was in. want of certain repairs, not of 
immediate importance. It had been resolved 
at a previous meeting that the first part should 
be at once proceeded with, and tenders were 
consequently advertised for. The second part 
was decided on by the meeting. then present. 
The chairman opened the several tenders, 
Which were.as follows: —~ 

Ist Part, 2nd Part. Total. 


Messrs. Cartwright: and Nash, 
Leicester : iy a a) 
Jos, Sierand B "Vistisdan ; 80 se = 


Gloucestershire en 417 176 594 
earson and’ ‘ 186 475 
Mesers, Pearson’s tender was accepted for the: 

rst part of the. work.. A sixpenny. rate,. to 








COMPETITION AMONG BUILDERS. 
Scarcety a week passes by without the 


‘columns of Tue BuiILpER containing some 


reference to the practice of competition 
amongst architects, a practice which all your 
correspondents agree in deprecating. I wish 
to.call your attention to the fact, that all the 





stained and varnished; as are also the seats | arguments used against that practice as ex- 
threughout, which are low and open. One of | tended to architects, apply with equal force to 


| the eastern windows of the chancel is of stained | the one of competition amongst builders, and 


| glase, by Wailes, the gift of the late incumbent | that all the arguments in favour of the latter 
of the district, the Rev. S. S: Smith. The | apply with equal force in favour of the former. 
architects were Mesers. Ward. |I must be understood as confining my pro- 
| position to this, without in any way entering 
" rm | into the broader questions of the superiority of 
THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL | competition over the new theory of association, 
ASSOCIATION. (or the still more novel principles involved in 
On Wednesday, the 18th inst. an excursion’ Mr. F. O. Ward’s admirable treatises on dis- 
was made to Worksop and Clumber: to the | tribution. 
| first to see the fine Norman Church there, and| Firstly, then, it is urged as infra dig. and 
Abbey Gateway; and to the second, to visit an offence against the general body, to enter 
the president, the Duke of Newcastle. In the into a pounds, shillings, and pence competi- 
| evening a meeting was held at Newark, where tion with other architects. Time was when it 
| papers were read on “ Early Burial Places in would have been an offence punishable b 
Notts,” by Mr. Bateman; on “ Sepulehral expulsion for one of the members of the guil 
| Urns at. Newark,” by Rev. Geo. Milner; on | and fraternity of builders, or masons.as 
the “Ancient Customs and Sports of the | then were, to have undersold his fellow-mem- 
| Shire,” by Me. Jewitt; and on the “Church | ber. Now this “ professional etiquette” and 
‘of St. John, at Winchester,” by Mr: Baigent. | dignity is nothing more than a moral guild, 
On Thursday, Lincoln received the Associa- | and so surely as increasing population and the 
‘tion with honour, and Mr. E. J. Willson, the | also increasing morbid desire for cheapness in 
‘well-known architect@ral antiquary, being | the community have swept away guilds and in- 
‘mayor, they had the advantage of his know- | troduced competition amongst the builders, so 
‘lege. The death of the Duke of Hamilton, | surely will the same causes produce, with even 
father-in-law of the president, having com~-| greater swiftness, the same effects amongst 
_pelled the Duke of Neweastle to absent him- | architects who encourage and extend a system 
| self, Mr. Heywood, M.P. took his place, and a | towards those whom they employ, which they 
general examination of the city was made. In dread.to see introduced by those whe employ 
the cathedral. Mr. Ashpitel gave some particu- them. — 
lars of the structure, and Mr. O’Connorread| If I were to urge that, by seeking to obtain 
a-paper on. the stained-glass windows there. alow estimate for the works they propose to 
| Archdeacon Bonney entertained part of the execute, they rob themselves of their just pro- 
members, and* the: corporation the remainder. | fits by a diminished per centage, I should pro- 
At the meeting held in Newark afterwards, | bably be told, firstly, that that was a consi- 
_ papers “on the Siege Pieces struck at Newark,” | deration beneath an architect's notice; and 
‘and “on the Churches of Nottinghamshire | that, secondly, to get work executed at a cheap 
and Lincolnshire,” were read by Mr. W. D.| rate was a good way of getting increased 











Haggard, and by Mr. C. Wickes... The latter | business, With.regand to: the first, I will, to 
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save time, admit it. With regard to the | giarisms perpetrated, and corruption upon 


second, I must say it is an argument ve} 


tells both ways. If it leads to increased 
business that an architect should get his 
work done cheaply, it surely follows that it 
would increase it that he should also do his 
own at a lesser rate. Away then go all barriers 
against the competitive principle, and the man 
who is wiliing to sacrifice time, talent, and 
education for 2} per cent. may carry the day. 
This vou will not admit, but for time, talent, 
and education, read attention, capital, and 
experience, and the case is the builders. The 
evil is that superiority of work goes for nothing 
in this merely monetary calculation. If an archi- 
tect should be well paid for a costly education 
which he may have received, for a genius which 
adorns that which he designs, or an intelligence 
which develops the greatest possible amount 
of accommodation, a builder should be well | 
paid for the fortune he risks in the enterprise, | 
for the experience which enables him to choose | 
the best materials, and for the ability which he | 
displays in gathering around him the most) 
skilled workmen. It is a mistake to imagine | 
that there is not an equal difference between | 
different builders as between different archi- | 
tects. And yet architects think they have | 
acted quite fairly when they only admit of| 
competition amongst builders of equal stand- | 
ing. But what does this amount to? Why, 
that supposing they are all on equal terms, 
their work is as well done, their business of 
equal extent, their facilities the same. You 
have one of three things,—either the one who 
makes the greatest mistake gets the work, or 
the one who proposes most largely to evade | 
the specification ; or, lastly, the one who agrees | 
to take a less profit. But all these are unfair. 
Given the same powers, and the same results 
should ensue. The first would be founded on 
an injustice; the second would be unfair to 
the employer; the third unfair to the builder. 

Architects should surely know what is a fair 
price for a work. It will not do to say that 
this is not their business. Unfortunately, in 
practice, the Pegasus of art is inevitably yoked 
with the ox of trade; and as the architect 
must be able to value the variations in his 
work, he might, with little further trouble, be 
able to value the whole; and, having decided 
upon the quality of his work, let him go where 
he has confidence, and pay a fair price for it. 
He does not send to Houbigant and Piver for 
rival estimates for his gloves, to Schultz and 
May for his coats, nor Lehocq and Medwin for 
his boots,—why should he send to—well, I will 
not mention names—for tenders for his house ? 

I am not a builder crying for monopoly and 
high prices, be it understood, but one who, 
seeing the daily decadence of the quality of 
builders and building, would do what little I 
could to urge on architects the necessity, if 
they value present respect and future fame, to 
look that their works be well rather than 
cheaply executed, and to pay a fair price for 
what is fairly earned. It is true that your 
readers would lose a little of their amusement 
in the matter of the feats of the “ Blind 
Builders,” concerning whom, by the way, I 
have, on some other occasion, another bone to 
pick with the architects, should the present 
find a place in your columns, 








THE CONDITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 


No one can deny that the tone adopted by 
your correspondent Q. E. D. regarding the 
system of “free trade” in architectural criti- 
cism, 18 quite correct, and if it were followed 
out with integrity, and in the true spirit of 
impartial liberality, in giving judicious praise 
where undoubted and intrinsic talent was 
really manifested, and condemning everything 
that is mediocre in architectural design, that 
important and beneficial results would even- 
tually be arrived at, and the time might 
come when the base and degrading system of 
copyism would be driven out of the pale of 
architectural practice. 

That the science of architecture for the last 
Fea | years in England has been in the very 
depths of its degradation I think no one who 
has paid much attention to the subject will 





deny; for we have had the most direct pla- 


corruption, and puerility upon puerility, re- 
peated over and over again, so that the sight is 
quite palled by the examination of the foul 
abominations, some of which really embody 
the very incarnation of all that is ugly and 
contemptible. 


Allow me to illustrate two specimens as to 
theextent to which the system of copyism is car- 
ried. First, Leo von Klenze, of Munich, asserted 
a few years ago that Greek architecture would 
soon become not only the architecture of 
Europe, but of the world, and it was the only 
style worthy of being followed. In opposition 
to this, Augustus Welby Pugin told us that 
Gothic, or Christian, architecture (as he called 
it) was the only true manner of building, and 
that we must be “content to follow” (not to 
lead) in the footsteps of the ecclesiastic archi- 
tects of the middle ages. These rhapsodies of 
the eminent German and our own talented 
countryman are in themselves so fallacious 
and ridiculous that I shall not waste time or 
paper in their refutation; but is it not lament- 
able to know, at the present time, that men of 
high standing in the art continue the perverse 
system of self-abasement in persisting to copy 
what has been so frequently repeated over and 
over again? It is also truly lamentable to 
know that since the time of Wren and Van- 
brugh we have had no architect in England 
who can safely lay claim to anything like 
originality or dignity of conception in archi- 
tectural art. 

A glance at what has latterly been done in 
architecture will bring us tothe humiliating con- 
clusion that this noble and dignified art has 
been most wofully libelled in England during 
the last half-century. Is there no coming man 
amongst us who has the hardihood and genius 
to throw boldly off the degrading trammels, 
and, like the great Brunelleschi, and the men 
of the middle ages, produce buildings that would 
do honour to our national character, instead of 
pursuing the paths of mere tyros in the art, in 
producing servile and soulless copies of forms 
that have existed for hundreds and thousands 
of years ? RoBertTo ANGELO, 








CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Tue restoration of this venerable cathedral 
is still progressing. The nave now presents, 
with the Purbeck marble pillars and string 
courses restored to their original form and 
colour, and the walls cleaned, a finished and 
beautiful appearance. The same work of reno- 
vation is now commenced in one of the side 
aisles. During the present summer, the roof 
of the south transept, which, in some former 
age, had been lowered, so as to be nearly flat, 
has been raised to its original pitch, uot | pro- 
duces a fine effect in a distant view of the 
cathedral. The number of painted windows, 
of which there were none twelve years ago, 
is now twelve. There have been two erected 
within the last few days, viz, a small one, of 
Early English character, in the north aisle, the 
work of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle: this was 
presented by Lady Georgina Bathurst, as a 
memorial of the late Lady Louisa Mary 
Lennox: the designs are an illustration of 
the passage, “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness;” above which is 
the Crucifixion, with a foliated cross; and 
the whole is surrounded by a border of 
passion-flowers. ‘The other is a two-light 
window, also Early En@lish, in the south aisle, 
and was given by the canon at present in resi- 
dence, the Rev. C. Pilkington, and is a memo- 
rial of his father and mother. The window 
was painted by Hardman, of Birmingham. 
The designs represent four of the principal 
events in the life of St. Paul,—‘‘ The Conver- 
sion,” ‘“ Preaching at Athens,” ‘* Bound 
before Agrippa,” and “The Martyrdom.” 
These are surrounded with scroll and flower- 
work. 








Proposep Surrey ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Sociery.—An Archeological Society for the 
county of Surrey is being formed: the com- 
mittee are now receiving the names of gentle- 
men desirous of joining it. 
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DORCHESTER HOUSE, PARK-LANE. 


Every metropolitan journeyer must have 
noticed, in Park-lane, a mansion of more than 
ordinary size and pretensions, which has been 
steadily growing up for a long time past to 
external completion. This is for the residence 
of R. S. Holford, esq.: it has been built from 
the designs of Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, architect 
and we here give a perspective view of the 
structure from the south-west. It is faced with 
Portland stone, from the Waycroft and Maggot 
quarries. The works are being executed by 
Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. with the exception 
of the carving, which is by Mr. C. H. Smith, to 
whom was entrusted the approval of the stone, 

The plan of the house is a parallelogram, 
104 ft. Qin. wide (east to west), and 135 ft, 
Gin. deep. The — story will comprise 
a reception-room, 34 ft. by 31 ft.; drawing. 
room, 42 ft. by 27 ft.; saloon, 55 ft. by 29 ft.; 
boudoir, 28 ft. by 18 ft.; second rawing- 
room, 28 ft. by 18 ft.; and, dining-room, 44 
ft. by 25 ft. On the ground story there will 
be—two libraries, one 40 ft. by 28 ft.; the 
other, 42 ft. by 28 ft.; a study, 26 ft. by 22 
ft. ; and a private room, 28 ft. by 20 ft. 

If we may judge from the proposed arrange- 
ment of the grand staircase, which is to be of 
marble, the interior will be fitted up with a 
view to great completeness; but as yet nothing 
has been done. 

The arrangement of the west front (next Park- 
lane), is original and effective. The mouldings 
and dressin sgenerally, have been my carefully 
studied. e principal cornice displays a 
large amount of carving: its size may be 
judged of from the fact that the stones com- 
posing the chief projection of it are each 
8ft. 6 in. square. the masks in the frieze are 
scarcely so effective as they might be, and 
should have a little mind knocked into them 
before the scaffold be taken down. There will 
be a bold stone screen wall round the house, 
with a lodge at the south-east corner. 

We must add that this mansion is a very 
good specimen of masonry, and is built for 
long endurance. The external walls are 
3 ft. 10 in. thick, with a cavity of about 5 in.: 
the proportion of stone is great, and the 
bonders numerous: the stones are all dow- 
elled together, with slate dowels, and through- 
out the greatest care appears to have been 
taken by the architect to ensure more than 
usually sound construction. If the New 
Zealander, who is to gaze on the deserted 
site of fallen London in some distant time 
to come, see nothing else standing in this 
neighbourhood, he will certainly find the 
weather-tinted walls of Dorchester-house, erect 
and faithful; and will perhaps strive to dis- 
cover the meaning of the monogram which 
appears on the shields beneath the balconies, 
“R. S. H.” that he may communicate his 
speculations to some “ Tasmanian Society of 
Antiquaries,” perhaps not more pugnacious, if 
less erudite, than our own! 








Tue Reapinc-macuing.—I am very much 
gratified to find by your notice that justice 's 
at length being done to my old school-fellow 
Mr. Bell, in respect to his reaping-machine 
and his undoubted claim as the original in- 
ventor. When I visited the Exhibition last 
year I saw at once that the American _ 
was nothing but a revival of the machine I ha 
seen at work on the farm of the Leigh nearly 
twenty years ago. Mr. Bell is the son of ? 
farmer, and ses great mechanical an 
inventive faculties. He produced his reaping- 
machine when studying divinity at St. Andrew 4 
He is a native of the parish of Lealing, abou 
six miles north-west of Dundee. An engravics 
of his invention will be found in a Cyclope t 
published by Fullerton and Co. of Glasgow, 
think partly translated from the German, 
“ Conversations Lexicon.” After Mr. Bell was 
a preacher and teacher it was common = 
one asked another, “ Weel, wha had you he 
ing yesterday at your kirk?”—that, h, i 
shearing-machine” would bethe answer, re 
ing Mr. Bell, for he brig! sagt known hinke 
district by that name, the good people er ale 
ing a minister had no business to interm 
in such affairs.—AN ADMIRER. 
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ASSERTED EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF | mistake not that is even a still more serious | 8,000 cubic yards of mortar; 233,000 cubic 
DUTIES ON PRICE OF FOREIGN question. In short, the whole principle and | feet of fir; 16,000 cubic feet of oak and elm; 
TIMBER. | policy of our railway system must be brought | 180 tons of wrought iron; and 180 tons of 

A CORRESPONDENT, violently opposed to | under discussion by such a proposal ; and, in- | cast iron. The old sea-walls are underpinned 

free trade; says;—Since 1838 we have taken deed, so far as regards the settlement of this | 12 feet high and 12 feet deep—a work of great 

off duties‘on Baltic timber and deals from 75 principle and this policy, the sooner the better. | care and difficulty. 

to 85 percent.; by the repeal of the naviga- It is clear that the subject of discussion, come, ——___-— —_———— 

tion laws ey yor — ee from ee wen it may, cannot and will not be limited | BUILDERS’ BILLS. 

40 per cent. ; an ely any man to prove that to the mere question—great and important as | 

ts to the consumer exceeds 30 per cent. it is—of an leieameden of the Rondon and COE eee ate ae ee 

But what have we done-for the foreigner? In Western with the London and North Western. |, D&™TS °- Cottis.—This action, brought a 

1338, the price-of best red deals.at St. Peters-~ Even ag itis, the North Western have an ac. | S20" time ago in the Wandsworth County Court, 

ite Rect dian’ ? . ; ~~ | to recover 11/. 15s. for painting a house, and the 
burgh was 5/. 15s. per thousand; it is just knowledged eye to the Midland also, with which | other which. follows, alferded an iastencs. the 
now 9. 5s.: best Memel timber was: 32s. per they already propose to negotiate as well as. learned judge (Frazer) observed, of the necessity of 
load; itis now 44s.: Memel staves were 60/. with the Great Western. As to the latter, its builders’ disputes being referred to a tribunal where 
per mille; and they are-now 115/.: and as to prospect of opening up a competing line, vid gentlemen versed in surveying and building pre- 

Gottenburg; a little port in Sweden, where Shrewsbury, to Liverpool, we suspect, is one of sided. 

they used: to be glad to make ——— of the main moving causes, though a concealed The plaintiff, a painter and builder, of Clapham, 

their goods’ for anything we would give for one, of the North-Western’s present proposal, S#id he was employed by Mrs. Collins, to paint a 

them, their merchants are now exceedingly —a competing line by which the public would 0use belonging to her at Clapham. No contract 

wealthy, and their prices at least 100-per cent. assuredly greatly benefit; so that the public | Price was named. The work was well done, but 
higher than before the measures were: carried interest and those of the proposed amalya- Mrs. Collins’s son complained of the charges, and 
to put money into their pockets at the expense mators, clash at once, whatever benefits the Same ant pay: seere. SSan. Saw: pani, SaneD-Om 


: r . : : ; laintiff refused. He tuen called i 
of our national revenue. The writer asserts public may be likely otherwise to reap from | take the oa ly ite aoe toe jae 



































that ; the: demand which used to exist for such an arrangement. | work. was done. 

English timber is destroyed ; and as to colonial | Mr. Clarke, a surveyor, said, at the request of 
timber and deals, that they could not be im- : |the plaintiff, he carefully went over the work 
ported at all were it not for the lowfreights OPENING OF THE VICTORIA DOCK | pointed out by Mr. Betts, and also over an adjoin- 
home, through the outward freight being kept | AT LEITH. | ing house for which plaintiff was.paid 50/. In his 
up by emigration. | Tue new dock at Leith was formally opened opinion the work was well done, and the charges 

We shall be glad to hear anything that may for traffic last week. The works were designed | were fair. 

be said om the other side of the question. by Mr. Rendel, F.R:S. and carried out by the} By Mr. Haynes.—Is not a builder now. Has 


‘contractors, Mr. John Barry and Messrs, been surveyor for five years. After taking the 
‘Thomas Hutchings and Co. chiefly under the | "tities determined the charges from Laxton’s 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. __ | superintendence of Mr, A. T. Andrews, resi- | ‘aoe Maen ht Gara Meineaed Gok ten 
A seconp fall of a railway bridge crossing dent engineer. etic. ensensenchie, end:that: the-sune: of 


the Buckstine has-recently occurred. Thestruc-| The new dock contains exactly five imperial 61. ioe. paid into court was ample. He called Mr. 
ture last on the site was erected only last:year, | acres. It is entered on the north-east through | Milis, ornamental painter, of Cripplegate. The 
on the ruins of the previous.one. Both appear a pair of massive gates, 62 feet wide, and | witness stated he found it very indifferently done 
to have: given way while trains were passing which, though weighing 55 tons, may easily | altogether, and should consider 6/. 10s. a compen- 
underthem Thelocalityis Bintle-hill, near to, be moved by one man. The depth of the /sating price. Would have done it for 5/. or 62. 
Padbury; where the cutting is 50 or 60 feet | water in the dock will vary from about 26 feet _ Mr. Williams, painter, of Silver-street, Cheap- 
deep, and but a short distance from the London | in spring tides to 21 feet in neap tides, Two) side-—A great part of it was second-rate wo 
side of Buckingham. The more immediate sheds, each 150 feet in length and 30 feet in| His estimate of it was 6/. 17s. 8d. Would have 
cause of the fall. is said to have been a slip in width, are erected; between which a six-ton | —- a P Prie He took the prices from 
the clay in the:slope of the cutting, which took | wrought-iron crane is to be placed, while on | S*erlins’s pid 


: ; | By the Plaintiff.—Measured from his own head, 
place beneath the foundation of one of the | the east wharf, one calculated to raise 30 tons) ,.4 Vid not take the quantities from the bill sent 





piers. The late heavy rains are blamed ; and | is in course of erection. The wharfage on the! j,  1¢ is seldom two men measure the work alike 
as it is said-that the tumble down “ could not | south amounts to 165 feet in width; on the/ or in the same way. No two surveyors could 
be avoided by any engineering skill or fore-| east, 120 feet; and on the north, 75; while! measure the same. Tradesmen measure differently. 
thought,” there appears to be but a bleak pro- the west can be widened indefinitely to suit | I take the superficial feet. 

spect even of future safety; and wewouldrecom- | the traffic. | The Judge.—Well, after that evidence, I should 
mend all and sundry to avoid this fair-weather; The arching tocarry the railway commences | very much like to know what opinion I can have 
way after “heavy rains,” which have evidently | at the west end of the dock, and is supported ; 4Ppom measurement, either by surveyors or trades- 
the mastery over it, and may not be disposed to | by piles 30 feet apart, which leave sufficient | ™eM- One would think Euclid was unknown to 
let off so easily as heretofore the unfortunates | access for timber rafts, &c. to the ground lying , SVeYors- I can well understand the difference of 


who may chance for the future to overthrow | westward between it and the old west break- | epee - -_ owe Samen Wa tanien come 


its bridges by merely passing under them.—— water. | , ‘ider’s di 
The Morayshire Railway, a single line about; The arching is 21 feet wide, and extoudél Sameee Gua & wih recrse exp somarko antl L _— 
6} miles long,.has been completed, it is said, | 1,000 feet in length, presenting a convex face | that. I shall deduct ten shillings. 
at a total cost of 30,649/. or less than 5,000/. to the harbour. At the northern extremity of| Verdict for plaintiff, less ten shillings, and costs 
amile; and this includes 5,000/. costs of ob- the arching the new west breakwater and allowed. 
taining the Act. The locomotives are called timber staying commences. The breakwater, Tennent v. Nicnorts.—The plaintiff is a 
tank engines, running on six wheels, and is composed of very large stone pitchers, | builder in a small way, at Battersea: the defendant 
weighing 14 tons with coke and water. The placed on the outside of a pyramidal mass of is @ wax chandler. The sum sought to be recovered 
engineer of the line is‘Mr. Samuel, of London. ruble stone and clay, and rising to 6 feet, osatrcwes ae and defendant had paid 104. into 
——A question of avery graveand momentous below the top of the timber staging, or 20 feet | owe . ‘ 
nature has been started by the London and above low-water mark. This staging is a Plaintiff stated that defendant employed him to 
: , : s -, | do the brickwork of a new housein:‘the York-road, at 
North«Western Company, in a proposal made continuation of the arching, but the piles | the contract price of 39s. per rod. Besides this be 
by them to the Great Western, that these two are only 10 feet apart. It extends 1,600 feet iq other jobs, and found the materials for the 
immense corporations ought to amalgamate, in a north-western direction: at this point it jatter. Had drawn 39/. When the bill was sent 
of course under Parliamentary sanction. The is joined by the low-water pier, which is of a | in defendant refused to pay more than 5/. and com- 
Londonand North-Western is itself avast amal- | similar description of work as the last, but 40 plained of the work, and requested him to call in a 
gamation of separate corporations or companies, feet wide and 520 feet long. |surveyor. He did so. Until the bill was sent in, 
and the absorption of the Great Western into| The arching, timber staging, and low-water no fault was found with the work, and Mr. Bowes, 
this same monopoly—for that is the real ques- | pier are to be lighted with gas. An iron light-  defendant’s surveyor, gave him great credit. 
ton—would constitute an imperium inimperio, house is to be placed at the extremity of the pt W. a i - of andsworth, 
which would not be satisfied even then with its | low-water pier. feacenpennat—y-thnaggy "pte esc <pnasaalaasr sp 4 rapt 
2 va | , 1 | was well done. Of course it was not to be ex- 
conquests, but would inevitably tend more for- | The total distance from the sea-wall on out- | 404 that a fourth-rate house like the defendant’s 
cibly than everto extend itself in every direction side of the new dock will be seen, from Tet cnkh Leen. Ge enue taneiinatin: th, neste 
till the extremities of Britain were united in one | above measurements, to be 1,041 yards, OF His valuation came to 50/. 7s. 104d. 
enormouscentralised amalgamationofscheming nearly three-fourths. of a mile. The planking | Mr. Gilham said they had heard a great deal 
and naturally: self-interested money-makers. on the top is laid transversely. _ | about doctors disagreeing, but he would for the 
Of course, the North-Western authorities are’ The new extension of the east breakwater is | future substitute surveyor for doctor, for in this 
not so sanguine as to suppose or expect that | 1,000 feet in length from the old part, and | case he had two surveyors, who would swear that 
they will ever beallowed to amalgamate with presents a concave face to the harbour: like | the work, instead of being as Mr. Young said, well 
the Great Western except under Government the old part, it is 13 feet wide. The total done, wasdone most shamefully, and that — 104. 
psa of' some sort, a control which they length of the east breakwater and staging peers Court was more than plaintiff was 
emselves'were among: the first to deprecate now 1,178 yards. “ ; 
on'a lateoccasion: ButacompleteGovernment) To exhible the magnitude of the works, we, ag ee pe a —s 
cont 1 of the- a | . f h h b oe Wi __ | Was ¥ § surveyor. ‘ re 
iteelf gn eee Only highway of the e is annex a list of what they embrace, viz.—| and did notfind much difference in Mr. Young’s, 
itself a serious” question, in which the le | 320,000 cubie yards of soil and clay of exca- : iti He differed. im the prices. and 
are lik ’ peop } . and his quantities. P ’ 
are likely to take by no’ means a’ mere passive | vation ; 860,000 cubic feet of ashlar and block | pis. estimate, allowing 39s. per rod for the brick 
Interest’; and as for a Government control that | stone masonry; 16,000 cubic feet of ruble and | work, came to 48/. 2s. 3d. The work was very 
would: not’ be- complete~ and effectual, if we | mixed masonry ; 165,000 tons of rubble stone; | badly done. 
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By Mr. Smith.—Has been a builder all his life, 
and a surveyor seven years. The witness here 
made a speech. 

The Judge.—Mr. Bowes, you never come here 
but what you make yourself an advocate. It is 
this advocacy of surveyors which makes their 
opinions appear valueless. You keep to surveying, 
and leave advocating to lawyers. 

Mr. Davy, surveyor, of Battersea, said the work 
was not done well for a fourth-rate house. He 
took the quantities from Mr. Bowes, and he esti- 
mated the work at 47/. Is. 10d. 

The Judge.—The more experience I gain the 
less I understand of the estimates of surveyors and 
builders. As chairman of the Quarter Sessions, 
and Judge of many County Courts, I daily have to 
decide between surveyors. They take the part of 
advocates, for I invariably find that for whomsoever 
they are employed, so do they make their estimates 
tally. The most respectable surveyors act the 
same, and it is an impossibility to determine justly 
upon their evidence. Most of them are educated 
men, and must know the charges. Their wide 
estimates are to me unaccountable, and to juries 
most puzzling. To do justice where they or builders 
are concerned requires a court made up from the 
experienced of their ranks. It is utterly impossible 
for me to determine which are right, and I would 
be bound, if it were tried, the plaintiff could 
easily obtain 100 surveyors and builders to prove 
his work was well done, and worth the money, as 
defendant could get another 100 to swear to the con- 
trary. In thiscase he thought the balance of testimony 
was in favour of defendant, and (although he could 
not say he was giving a right verdict), his judgment 
would be for the 10/. paid into Court, and he 
would not allow defendant’s expenses. 





IMPROVEMENT IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 

WE have occasionally pointed attention to 
the hydrocarbons and their singular combina- 
tions and changes as a hopeful source of those 
improvements and that cheapening of gas 
manufacture which we have long anticipated. 
The vegetable and animal creation teem with 
hydrocarbonaceous products which we yet hope 
to see turned to public profit in this way with- 
out either waste or nuisance, and with increased 
convenience as well as economy. One of the 
most recent attempts to realise these pleasant 
prospects appears to consist in the composition 
of an artificial fluid or oil easily convertible into 
illuminative gas, by combining palm oil with 
Canada balsam and caoutchouc in distillation 
in such a way as to leave no residuum that is 
not also resolvable into the same vegetable oil 
in new distillation. Much cheaper and more 
abundant ingredients, however, will doubtless 
yet be found to be easily combinable into the 
requisite fluid or solid form that will yield 
pure gas with facility. It is known, for 
instance, that linseed oil and cotton have, 
in certain circumstances, such a tendency 
to combine that they not only do so, but 
burst into flame spontaneously. Might not 
some hopeful experiments, with abundant 
ingredients such as these, and say turpentine, 
resin, tar, bitumen, cannel, and even com- 
mon coal, be gone into, and the requisite 
mean fluid result be most readily and cheaply 

ot? It is probable that any three or more 

ydro-carbons distilled in common will as- 
sume a more distinct and permanent inter- 
mediate form than any two so distilled. It is 
quite possible, too, that some of the more 


insoluble, such as cannel, may thus be readily | 


convertible into the fluid form by means of 
an intermediate hydro-carbon acting in as- 
sociation with a highly hydrogenous solvent 
one. Even as it is, however, so far as 
regards economy no less than purity, it is 
alleged that the triune oil got from caoutchouc, 
Canada balsam, and palm oil, by distillation, 
does not cost in consumption more than at 
the rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet of ordinary 
gas The article has been patented by a Mr. 

ooth, and has been adopted by a new “ Vege- 
table Gas Company,” who mean to sell it in 
small quantities suitable for private houses, pub- 
lic buildings, light-houses, shi ps, &c. as well as 
on the great scale for towns. Froma para- 
graph in the Times, it appears that “ For some 
months past the process has been in use at 
Eton College, the Harrow Railway Station, the 
town of Blackpool, and other places; and 
certificates are given of the satisfaction it has 
afforded. A letter from Sir J. Herschel, the 











Master of the Mint, is also published, stating 
that from an examination of the apparatus he 
has been led to the conclusion that it has ac- 
complished the practical solution of the pro- 
blem of gas-lighting on a small scale without 
the unpleasant accompaniments of the existing 
and larger method. .... The capital pro- 
posed is 100,000/. and the board of directors 
is respectably constituted. There are, how- 
ever,” adds the Times, “several points of 
detail omitted from the prospectus, which will 
occur to those who read it, and upon which 
they can properly satisfy themselves only by 
direct inquiry.” 





Potices of | Books. 


Investments for the Working Classes. By 
W.R.Grec. Longman, Brown, and Co. 
1852. 

On the importance of providing and pointing 

out safeand profitable investments for the savings 

of the frugal andindustrious among the humbler 
classes of society—to arrive at an idea of the 
magnitude of or it need only be stated that 
the deposits in savings banks alone in Novem- 
ber, 1850, amounted to 27,198,563/.—too much 

can scarcely be said; and we are glad to see a 

reprint in a cheap form of Mr. W. R. Greg’s 

able paper on this subject which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review. He says truly “ Every 
defaulting savings bank”—Rochdale, to wit, 

— every absconding treasurer to a sick club 

or a friendly society—every bankrupt rail- 

way—every fraudulent or clumsy building 
league —every chimerical or mismanaged 
land association, preaches a sermon on the 
folly of frugality and providence not soon 
forgotten and not easily counteracted. It 
is the duty of the state to see that there 
shall be no needless or artificial impediments 
to the safe keeping and the profitable employ- 
ment of the first small beginnings of a stream 
which may swell into such a mighty flood of 
fertilising waters, and sedulously to take heed 
that no channel in which it can flow without 
waste or danger shall be closed to it. It is 
not for the Legislature to contrive that the 
guinea of the rich man and the penny of the 
poor man shall yield an equal revenue: it is 
for the Legislature diligently to see to it, that 
by no act, connivance, or negligence of theirs 
shall this desirable result be hindered.” The 
benefits to be derived by the working popula- 
tion from the general establishment—cheaply 
legalised and properly guarded—of partner- 
ships with limited liability, equivalent to the 
partnership en commandite of our continental 
neighbours, we have repeatedly urged in Tue 

Buritper, and it has been declared by com- 

petent authority that arrangements for this 


_could be easily and effectually added to our pre- 


sent law, “as the Crown can now grant, through 
the instrumentality and on the responsibility 
of the Board of Trade, charters of incorpora- 
tion, conferring the privilege of limited liability 
—each shareholder being answerable only 
to the extent of the full amount of his 
share—and enforcing publicity of accounts, 
shares, and transfers. But the expense of ob- 
taining these charters has hitherto been so 
great as to render them virtually inaccessible 
to any but large undertakings and wealthy 
parties. It is in evidence, that a company 
which was formed for the purpose of improving 
the dwellings of the poor in the county of 
Gloucester was broken up in consequence of 
the inability to obtain a charter except at a 
cost which would have been fatal to their 
humble means; and a similar association in 
London, which did obtain such a charter, was 
almost ruined by it ; the charter and the legal 
expenses attending its procural, exceeding 
1,1001.” Those who are anxious for informa- 
tion on the subject of which this pamphlet 
treats may consult it with advantage. 


The Betting Book. By Gzorcr CravulKSHANK: 
With Cuts. London: Cash and Co. 1852. 
Mr. CrulksHANK has entered the field rather 
late against the betting-houses, which have 
sprung up like foul fungi all over the town; 
but better now than not at all. This pam- 











phlet is addressed rather to the removal of 





what leads to them than themselves simpl 
and asks with force, “ How is it possible for 
Parliament, with any show of decency, to pass 
a law to shut up these offices, the being 
opened expressly for the purpose of bettin 
upon the horses, kept and run, and bette 
upon, by the very men (or by their friends 
apenas who will have to make the 
aw?’ 

The pamphlet is written with the honest 
earnestness that distinguishes all Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s endeavours in aid of morality and the 
well-being of the community. 

We will take this opportunity to caution the 
owners of houses against the betting-shop 
gentry astenants. Several of them are usually 
in league together, and they refer to one 
another, and have so plausible a story that 
parties take them as tenants without suspicion, 
and then so defective are our laws that there is 
the greatest difficulty in getting them out and 
avoiding serious loss. We have a case before 
us to illustrate it. An owner had the misfor- 
tune to let a house some time ago to a nest of 
swindlers of this description. It is now shut 
up, bas been so for months, possession of it 
denied him, and a scoundrel pettifogger, in 
league with them, coolly tells him “ You can 
do nothing till November, and unless you give 
us a sum of money (besides losing all the 
rent due) we shall keep you out as long as 
possible.” The rent being just above 50/. a 
year, the County Court is not available; but 
the owner intends to see what the laws against 
conspiracy may do to punish such vagabonds, 
and we mention the circumstance as a warning 
to others. Some of our legal readers may be 
able to give him a useful hint. 





Gold Mining and Assaying : a Scientific Guide 
for Australian Emigrants. By Joun 
Arruur Puicutips, F.C.S. Metallurgic 
Chemist ; formerly Professor of Metallurgy 
at the College for Civil Engineers ; Author 
of ‘A Manual of Metallurgy,” &c. Griffin 
and Co. 53, Baker-street, London. 


Notes on the Distribution of Gold throughout 
the World, including Australia, California, 
and Russia; with five Maps. Second Edi- 
tion. London: James Wyld, Royal Ex- 
change and Charing-cross. 


Ir this be not “the age of gold” of ancient 
heathen prophecy, on which we are now en- 
tering, it is something not unlike it; all the 
more especially, since it immediately succeeds 
“the age of iron,” through which we have so 
lately been passing. ‘That gold is a very 
generally diffused, though not very abundant 
metal has been well known; but its discovery 
only now, in so many different places, 80 simu. 
taneously, and so widely scattered in each 
locality, is all the more singular on this 
account, and leads us to the expectation that 
even yet there are new discoveries to be made. 


Amongst the successive publications on the 
subject of gold to which the recent discoveries 
are giving rise, we have not seen one 80 com- 
prehensive and complete in itself, as a guide to 
the search for gold, advancing from the most 
simple and primitive to the most elaborate an 
scientific instruction, as the one first named in 
the present notice. What it mainly wants |8 
the no less instructive and useful maps in Mr. 
Wyld’s little pamphlet, which follows. There 
is one minor feature in this work of Mr. Phillips, 
too, which we think might have been st 
usefully extended, namely, the engrave 
sketches of the outward appearance of g00 
localities in some of the gold-bearing districts. 
To those not much acquainted with geology 
these are calculated to of special use as 4 
guide, whether to districts already known oe 
new discoveries. Besides its more scientilic 
information, which is also illustrated wit 
engravings of all sorts of tools and apparatte 
requisite to the gold-digger and assayet o 
latter, by the way, with the necessary shes i 
provided by the publishers), Mr. Phillips s 00° 
contains a full account of the Government He 
lations as to the Australian diggings, and 
some preliminary information as to the © as 
known sources of gold throughout the nage ; 
but more of this last sort of information Mr 
be found in the notes which accompany * 
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Wyld’s very clear and excellent maps. These 
Jatter comprise a map of the world, atic 
the gold districts ; one of the Australian gol 
districts; one specially of the district from 
Bathurst to Sydney and another of the 
Victoria gold district ; and, finally, one of the 
gold districts of California. 








A Lecture on Cotton, as an Element of Industry; 
delivered at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, 
London, in connexion with the Exhibition of 
1851. By Tuomas Bazvey, Esq. Long- 
man, Brown, and Co. 1852. 

Tuts interesting lecture by the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures 
at Manchester, and which has been already 
noticed in our columns, has been printed 
chiefly for private distribution, but is also pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co. and will 
doubtless be thus also extensively circulated. 


PHiscellanea. 


Bucks AND Beps_ ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—A meeting of this society was held 
at Aylesbury last week. In the morning the 
society visited the ruins of Quarrendon Church, 
which at the present moment presents a pitiful 








spectacle, the roof being off, part of the walls | a! nly | 
only standing, and the ancient monuments, word “ Peel” engraved in simple characters 
slabs, and tombstones, having been carried off. 


They visited the old church of St. Mary, 


Aylesbury. Mr. Slater read a long paper on 
the “ Ground Plans of Cathedrals,” remarking | 
that they were generally all cruciform in shape. | 


He described St. Paul’s, London, York Minster, 
Canterbury, Lincoln, Carlisle, Bristol, Oxford, 


Peterborough, Ripon, &e. remarking on their | 


peculiarities. Mr. Hurst followed with a paper 


on “ Municipal Corporations.” The Rev. W. | 
H. Kelke read a paper on the “ Sculptured | 
Monuments of Bucks.” The Rev. J. Taddy | 


followed, with an essay on “The Moral and 
Intellectual Character of Mediaeval Architec- 
ture.” The Rev. W. J. Burgiss read a paper 
on “The Fortifications of the Northern Division 
of the County of Bucks,” and the Rev. A. 
Baker delivered an interesting discourse on 
seats and other furniture in churches. The 
members of the two societies then proceeded to 
view the church restorations and other objects 
of interest, and met afterwards at dinner in 
the White Hart Hotel, where the Bucks so- 
ciety accepted an invitation to hold the next 
union meeting at Bedford. 

Tue TRAMWAY IN MAIDEN-LANE.—See- 
ing in your useful publication of last week 
some pertinent remarks on taking away the 
tramway in Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, by 
the parochial authorities, allow me, the late 
surveyor of pavements in that parish, to give 
you some of the facts connected with that 
paving. About thirty years ago Maiden-lane 
was repaved with granite, gutters on each side 
with gulleys, instead of as before with pebbles 
and a gutter in the middle (the old style of 
paving). After the footways had had the wear 
of twenty-two years, and required re-paving 
with Yorkshire, this was done; and the noise 
from the constant traffic having much in- 
creased, especially at night, from the entrance 
to the back of the Adelphi Theatre having 
been made there, and from the narrowness of 
the lane all vehicles having to go the whole 
length to turn; it was thought proper, after 
mature consideration by the committee of 
management at that time, to have the whole 
footways and carriageway repaved with new 
stone, when a tramway was laid of 128 curb, 
to ease the traffic and mitigate the noise. This 
certainly was a MAKE-SHIFT—12 8 granite, 
instead of 18x12; which dimensions would 
have allowed for the difference between the 
width of wheels on a Pickford’s waggon, about 
7 feet, and cabs, a little more than 4 feet, All 
this work was done, however paradoxical it 
appear, for less than nothing, the parish funds 
actually gaining above five pounds. This strange 
circumstance occurred, through the contract 
for Saal at that time being very low. The 

hartered, uitable, and London Gas Com- 
panies, with the New River, who have mains 
passing along there, paying for relay over their 
Pipes, and a very liberal allowance for the old 
stone taken from there, caused the parish to 





/mouldings of red Aberdeen granite, dressed 





be in pocket through having the lane repaved. 
I believe, now, an examination will convince 
the most superficial observer that the taking 
away the 12x 8 granite, under any pretext, to 
use as curb in other parts of the parish, is a 
robbery of the inhabitants of Maiden-lane, all of 
whom will find, from the noise being increased 
through taking away the tramway, that the 
fronts of their houses cannot be used for bed- 
rooms.—Allow me to add, I am surprised 
it has escaped the notice of some of your cor- 
respondents, that those who are favourites can 
take a slice of ground out of the churchyard to 
add to their house, without any argus-eyed 
radical taking notice. This is done now at the 
house in King-street building by Mr. Treherne, 
as you will find by inquiry of the church- 
warden.—P. S. 

INAUGURATION OF THE LeEeDs PEEL 
Stratuge.—The bronze statue of the late Sir 
Robert Pecl, by Behnes, was inaugurated at 
Leeds, on Friday in last week. The figure is 
8 feet 6 inches high, and was cast in one piece 
at the works of Mr. F. Robinson, the Statue 
Foundry, in Pimlico. The basement of the 
pedestal on which the statue is placed is of 
grey Aberdeen granite, and the shaft and 


but not polished. The only inscription is the 


on the shaft. The summit of the pedestal is 
1} feet 6 inches in height, and has been 
erected upon a foundation of 6 feet of con- 
crete and 2 feet 6 inches of ordinary masonry. 
The area of the base is 12 feet by 10 feet 6 
inches. The weight of the masonry is 274 
tons, and of the statue, 2 tons; the total 
measurement of solid masonry being 275 
cubic feet. The site of the statue is near the 
Court House, the Coloured Cloth Hall, and 
the Commercial Buildings. None of the late 
statesman’s family connections appear to have 
been present at the inauguration, though in- 
vited, 

LiaBILITY oF ARcHITECTS TO Con- 
TRACTORS.—In the Bedford County Court, | 
Prior, a stonemason, claimed from Mr. Usher, 
an architect, 15/. odd, balance of 32/. alleged 
to be due to the plaintiff as a sub-contractor 
for extras. The sum of 16/. had been paid to 
the sub-contractor by Messrs. Francis, builders, 
the contractors (for a farm homestead), to 





whom it had been paid on a decision, accord- 
ing to agreement, by the surveyor, as to the 
proper amount. The plaintiff contended that | 
he was not bound by the conditions beyond 
the original contract, and as the work executed 
by him exceeded the bill of quantities furnished 
by the defendant, he considered the latter was 
responsible for the difference. Evidence of 
extras having been ordered by defendant was 
given; but it appeared that the sub-contract 
was between the plaintiff and the Messrs. 
Francis, who received all moneys on account 
of the work. It also came out that the prin- 
cipal contractors had submitted to deductions 
in their charges for extras in the brickwork. 
The plaintiff was nonsuited, not having proved 
defendant’s liability. 

ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Procress. — It 
has been found by experiment that a battery of 
two plates at Greenwich has sufficient power 
to liberate the ball of 186 lbs. weight now 
erected in the Strand, and the necessary wires 
for the complete working of the telegraphic 
time-ball system are nearly ready, but an 
announcement that it would be put in opera- 
tion on Thursday in last week was premature. 
The electrical dial in the centre of the thorough- 
fares opposite Hungerford Market has been 
fixed on its ornamented bronze pillar, and at 
night illuminated. The dial-plates are formed 
of enamelled glass, with the hours and minutes 
marked in stained glass on the base, and the 
pillar is surmounted by a gilt ball. The great 
ball or regulator is of a bright vermilion, 
sashed with a gilt circle. Messrs. Fox, 
Henderson, and Co. are said to have contracted 
for the construction of a line of telegraph 
between Cork and Belfast. The line from 
Dublin to Galway has been already laid down 
by the same firm. The proposed telegraph 
will extend from Cork to Dublin, from Dublin 
to Donaghadee, from which place it has now 








been submerged, across the North Channel, to 


the Scottish coast at Portpatrick, through 
which there will be communication throughout 
by Edinburgh, northward as far as Aberdeen, 
and from Portpatrick southwards, to the great 
English interweavement or plexus of wires. 
The contractors have entered into arrange- 
ments for procuring poles and wires for the 
Irish portion of the line, and it is expected the 
entire will be completed within the next two 
months. 

Tue Erry Paintines at EpInBurGu. 
—The Scottish Academy are in possession of 
five large works by Etty, namely, the three 
pieces of the “ Judith,” the “ Benaiah,” and 
the “Combat,” which they are said to have 
come into the proprietorship of at a cost not 
exceeding that of one of them, and on the 
understanding that the collection thus made 
would not be again dispersed. Nevertheless, 
it is said that an English picture-dealer having 
proposed to give 2,000/. for the “ Combat,” 
various members of the Academy are inclined 
to entertain the question, and according to the 
Edinburgh Post there is even a considerable 
chance of the picture being sold on this mere 
money consideration, although the Academy 
is not only in a flourishing condition, but has 
already reaped from Etty’s — more than 
what was paid for them. Etty himself is said 
to have been influenced by the idea that the 
pictures by him in this Academy’s bands would 
constitute a permanent collection. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN IRON MANUFACTURE. 
—Mr. J. Jones, of Bilston, has taken out a 
patent for a method of constructing furnaces 
so as to preserve them as much as possible 
from the action of the fire. The claims are, 
for the use of water, or other cooling liquid, 
supplied, by proper troughs, to the doors, 
dampers, flue jamb plates, bridge plates, and 
back wall plates, of puddling, boiling, or heat- 
ing furnaces, and for a tank under the bottom 
plate for cooling and preserving them; also 
for the employment of a flue for carrying off 
the heated air, sparks, and products of com- 
bustion, from a refinery furnace, and econo- 
misation of heat, by passing the heated air 
from same through the flues of, or around, a 
steam boiler. 

Sueet Licutninc.—The frequency of 
this phenomenon, and the beauty of the dis- 
play on several evenings of late, induces us to 
quote the following description of the meteor 
by Dr. D. P. Thomson :—* There is an electric 
phenomenon of peculiar character, termed 
sheet or summer lightning (éclairs de chaleur), 
unaccompanied by thunder, or too distant to 
be heard. When it appears, the whole sky, 
but particularly the horizon, is suddenly illu- 
minated with a flickering flash. Matteucci 
supposes that it is produced either during 
evaporation, or evolved (according to Pouillet’s 
theory) in the process of vegetation, or gene- 
rated by chemical action in the great labora- 
tory of nature, the earth, and accumulated in 
the lower strata of the air in consequence of 
the ground being then an imperfect con- 
ductor. Arago and Kamtz have adopted a 
very different view of the nature of these light- 
nings, considering them as reflections of dis- 
tant thunder-storms; and the author has often 
observed thunder-storms preceded and fol- 
lowed by this phenomenon. We have seen 
the cumulo-stratus cloud in the horizon start 
into view during the play of summer lightning. 
Saussure informs us that he observed sheet- 
lightning in the direction of Geneva, from the 
Hospice du Grimsl, on the 10th-1ith July, 
1783, while at the same time a terrific thunder- 
storm raged at Geneva. Howard mentions 
that from Tottenham, near London, ‘on July 
3ist, 1813, he saw sheet-lightnings towards 
the S.E. while the sky was bespangled with 
stars, not acloud floating in the air; at the 
same time a thunder-storm raged at Hastings, 
and in France, from Calais to Dunkirk. 
Arago instances the following illustration in 
support of his opinion, that this phenomenon 
is reflected lightning :—In 1803, when obser- 
vations were being made for determining lon- 
gitude, M. de Zach, on the Brocken, used a 
few ounces of gunpowder as a signal, the flash 
of which was visible from the Klenlenberg, 
60 leagues off, though these mountains are 
invisible from each other.” 
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GiascowAncurrectu RAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The second competition of the first session 
ofthis association has been but recently deter- 

mined. The subject is, “A perspective Hand- 
drawing, in outline, of St. George’s Church, 
and the premium is a gift to the association by 
Mr. Rochead, architect. The successful com- 
petitor is Mr. Cousland, draughtsman in the 
employment of Mr. Wilson. ‘Phe judge’s de- 
cision said much credit was due to all the com- 
petitors for “ the manner in which they had got 
up their drawings.” 





TENDERS 


For taking down and rebuilding the Angel Inn, at Spark- 
brook. The quantities taken by Mr. Wm. Lee. Messrs, 
Morton and Son, architects :— 

Davis 
Cresswell 
Pashley 
Hardwick 
— sl 
sy 


tr ani. Nowell (accepted) ... 1,348 
For the Oxford Industrial Schools. Mr. E. G. Bruton, 








cooscooos 
ooooocosce 





Pollock and MacLemunaz ......... £2,930 0 0 
T Anson and Son .............csess00+ 2,794 0 0 
Cooper (altered) ..........-..c0000-+. 2,428 0 0 
RINE | en siddvibcise Goansncnanesnt 2,349 0 0 
Harding (altered) 2,284 0 0 
Bishop and Co. 200 
WORMEOT vccsercscesene 00 
Patrick and Son .. 00 








For the “ Turk’s Head” Public-house and Houses — 


ing, for Messrs. Trueman, Hanbury, and Co. Mr. Jas 
Harrison, architect :— 
IID scncnicnepbnnniennselienienvelae £1,449 0 0 
EOS Re 1,256 0 0 
a a ee 1,234 0 0 


“for Messrs. Martineau and Co. 


For a Clearing-house, 
phreys, surveyor. 





“0 2: 3.;" “4. B.” (will find it very difficult to obtain 
3 government appointment without strong interest, and | 
will do more wisely by persevering in the profession he 
Pr hs «B. H.,” “HH.” (declined, with thanks), 

‘Je - =) i” ow, B.,” “J. P. and Co.,” | 
G.B.,” “QE _D.”” (shall appear), “Trowel” (ditto), | 
* Quondam ” (ditto), “C. J. F.” (it is not absolutely 
necessary to employ an architect; but if F. knows | 
nothing ‘about it himself he should do so), “An Old 


** Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out | 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements | 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Enrror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IGHTNING ~ CONDUCTORS. 
RB. 8. NEWALL and Co.'s PATENT COPPER ROPE, 
3-8ths diameter, 75s. per 100 feet. 


Office, 130, Strand, London. 
Manufactory, Gateshead-on-T yne. 


HE RECENT THUNDER STORMS. — 

SMITH’S PATENT WIRE-ROPE LIGHTNING CON- 

DUCTORS, for the protection of Churehes and other t high build. 
Ships, &c. Amongst many hundred ins’ances of their perfect 
ency, as applied and fitted by the original inventor and | 

patentee, A. SMITH, 69, Prince’s-street, Leicester-square, —- 

that of St. Martin's Church Leicester. is the most recent 

has come to his knowledge (vide the Times of August 16), 


Sik W. S. HARRIS’S LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS —The public attention, as well as tat of Church- 
Building Committees, and those interested in the preservation of 
churehes and all description of wit is called to the very 
numerous recent disastrous effects of the heavy Comaer-cbetms 
which have prevailed. THOS. w. GRAY. 79, King William-street, 
City, London, respectfully announces that he is the ouly person 

authorised hy Sir W. Harris to apply his Lightning Conduetors, 
— who will not be ble for their epalhention by any other 
persons. The liar form and adaptation of these Conductors is 
such as to safely carry off ar any amount of electric fluid, as evinced 
in many authentica’ed instances at sea, both in the navy and 
merchant service as well as in Py em and to show the im- 
riance of these Conductors, it stated that the Prize 

edal of the Great Exhibition was awarded for them. 

Mr. T. W.GRAY = he A to supply any informaticn that 
Bing bodenire ired, and to furnish estimates of the cost for fitting the 








e 


architect. 
Walters, Abingdon ............-..... £3,407 0 0 
GE ae eee 3,270 0 0 
Young and Co. Gitto oo... 3,200 0 0 
Chesterman, Abingdon ............ 3,183 0 0 
Quarterman, Oxford ...........+.+ 3,100 0 0 
atthe GRID. concesinetssasenensnnoep 3,074 0 0 
Deacon, ditto (accepted) ......... sé 00 
For the taking down and wn and rebuilding of the premises, 
14 and 15, Leicester-square. Mr. Mathews, Reigate, | 
architect :— 


OI, dascincdabitidecuicsesctkidvveoal £1,328 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre .............s000 1,170 0 0 
LS Aca, CALS Fe. 1,133 0 0 
NN ice ae aint nuadiiten tain 1,130 0 0 
William Hill 00.00.00. ccccsscesceeee 1,084 0 0 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“A. H.-G,” ‘ Civis,” “J. P.” (we cannot refer), | 


Subscriber” (we believe it to be a useful material), “>>, 
and ee ‘A Subscriber” by taking special advice aa og. 
Spot), * u iber” (co lad ee 
scriber,”’ Bristol, ‘‘ F.8 = 


rience in the manag: 
” | poRRaas of Bitlck LAY ERS on piece-w 


XFORD INDUSTRIAL. SCHOOLS. —TO 


CLERKS OF WORKS, —WANTED tmanaticinly. 9 
CLERK of WORKS, to superintend, under the direction of the 
erchitest, Br.’ E.G G. Bruton, ve Seotention of these schools. Salary 


22. 28. per week. Tetinanials of ability, particularly with with pax 
ence to motuerS the ble > 
en or before twel ne telenk on Thursday, 2nd 


ber ne 
By order of the Board, iJ ACOB, € Clerk. 


HE Surveyor of the Local Board of Health of of 
Bradford, Yorkshire. is willing to receive a well-edueat 

cane geatiowan asan ARTICLED PUPIL iota 

may be obtained on application. 


~~“TO TRAVELLERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

RESPECTABLE AGENCY will be given to 

any gentleman engaged in tran: acting business with builders, 
yay post-paid, to C. W. 188, Strand. 


\ TANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, con- 
versant- with the duties of a builder's office —Apply at 14, 
Guabemiaan. New-road. 

















i ed business.—A pply at E. SOUR T'C 28, tonek 
John-street- ey Clerkenwell. A premium required. No agent 
apply. 


| TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
| 
} 





ANTED, by a Builder in an extensive way, 
en APPRENTICE not under ae yams ofage. A party 
would have the benefit of personal instruct: Premium mede- 
| rate.—Apply, pre-paid. to A. B. Mr. vas Rorehasier’ Arms, 
ss Paddington. 
TO PATTERN MAKERS. 
WANTED, a STEADY YOUNG MAN, accus- 
© ym. to make Patierns for Cabinet Brasswork ; a — 
| ledge of drawing is ble. Address, stati 
| fe loyed. reference, and salary expected, to W. K. 
Builder.” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


j TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
Ww ANTED, immediately, in the country, for two 
or three months, one who is efficient at Gothic,and in qctting 
up Pre ne drawings and perspectives, in a superior ~ jo 4 
terms, G. M ATOHLEY and Co 
Great SRusell-street, Bedford--qu -re, London 


WANTED, a PERSON accustomed to Working 
Cireular and Vertical Saw Mills Toa ly active man 
who understands his work, aud is a teetotaler, coustant employ- 
ment will be given.— Address, stating age, — required, and 
where last employed, to Box H. 24, | Post-office. 1 .rverpoo!. 
TANTED, in London, a . good practical CLERK. 
\ He must be thoroughly acquainted with Architec- 
tural cons‘ruction, and design waking, detail and work- 
| ing drawings, taking off quantities, measuring works, &— 
| Letters to be accompanied with a ne a 
to state the amount of salary requi: 
ese “ The Builder,” 1. York-street, Covent-garden. 
“FO ARCHITECTS’ CLERKS. 
Ws NTED, a good DRAUGHTSMAN 
DES GNBR; he must be th 


and 
well acquainted with 

ure principles of the Gothic styles. 

ly tomake drawings of 


hy 
te — be required prin- 
| ey will have the advantaze of an extensive architectural) 








where last 
of ** The 














ecular furniture, 
ane. 





i ae A.B. Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
Ww ANTED, as WORKING FOREMAN, a 


Carpenter, well acquainted with hie business, who would 
| be competent to ereet. cottages, ena ene 
dinnaioen of the steward ; and aleo to keep necessary necouts | 


ANTED, an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE in| 


RTIST of ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. j 
Ana: Hag Sco anal 








RCHITECTS, BULLDE 
GENTLEMANLY Practical Man of 
ness with mach celpea abe nana NP 


responsi 
msand offi. accounts; 
sein ont works and prepare pans. Lefer ka weak 


Tg 











ati office of elerk of works under the Hon the o>.” 
touere af of Wool be Fete om. 
oPraw an’ twelve years 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
H : MORRELL, (net LEAD PENCIL 
a 
Spon pre i werk ae. degrees of hardness and 
HILH for architotural woe "F fer general wn 
TY for chete Ting ae BB er ating 
4H B hardand black for draw- p BBB ditto ditto. 
M medium. _ 





edt ra reel —FOX and Shia 
on 


alan bene heat 
a mdon du 
is a considerable bi appear tha ad, mt 


AS 
sunpher ash exceeding Sreaeon of three per 
his strong seit iNet 

high auth: HAT NO DING cH 
i Sists ‘ USB) Is PRACT! Bit tiie 
THE DANGER OF FIKE; and w fact it is added 

dn per is also liable Siscaaeh, abodes and 
from its extensive use will be sut = 


in buflding, to inquire whether materialsof an im 

be substituted for in the cuaresin toe 
ea tates cost; and attention is invited to a 
certiou, upon the above poten eM in which joie ather 
of rolled or cast-iron, nwt ah timber, together with a 
solid cture fo receive a finished sur- 


— cor o rat of any Kina , 
mart ee SUR BgpgaE™tese tee 


ing aceom 
of thi 
DWE fivatopais eipiena ve wel Britis! 





A detailed desoription ef the system, estimates, and all further 
inforraation, may be @btained on application to the Proprietor of 


Mr. BARRETT (late Fox and Bagaerrt), 
12, York-buildings, Adelphi, 


whose offices fo of erected 
eGo Senet: rm part ta pboliding aves nant (Prineiole, and 








T° LET, a - BRICK ~ FIELD. 
possesston. 





fine making 1,800,000 stock and 
me pdb i ay a on 6% feet dees 
“fered ot in, of in * London market.—Apply 





| of the timber vard, &c. No person need A. whose | character j n 
all respects will not bear the strictest inquiry. A should 

| state what has been their previous employment. their age, whether 

married or eine’ e.and wages required, and give a satisfacto 
reference.— Address (post-paid) to M. A. L. Wood’s Hotel, Furni- 
| val ‘-inn, London. 





TO SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHFRA. 
= WANTED immediately, in the office of an Auc- 
tioneer and Surve: 4 in the country for nine or twelve | 
| months, a steady respectable Young Man about eighteen or twen' = 
| years of age, who weuld consider a comf»rtable home, with boa 
ke. and the opportunity of im ert himeelf in the profession an 
equivalent for his services. necessary that he should 
have some knowledze of surveyir 
i se to an eo 8 anny it —— d be gree paar tne « z' Far 
particulars of previous em ment and references, to J. C 
Po t-offi e, Luton, Beds. ~— 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBE KS. PAINTERS, AND 
wa NTED, by a Soong ‘thin, PERMANENT | 
EMPL O¥MENT, a PLU 
os time in painting and glaning. 


i BO mae to fill Ah ep | 
Mr. Pellom’s, Boot Maker. CowerFocting. Barvey.. pans’ 

iW! ANTED, by a thoroughly practical man, of great | 

ATS 


ement of men, a SITUATION as 








in town or 


work, 
items references - Address W. E. No. 2, Swansea- 
place, m, near Stongh, 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE PAINTERS, &c. 


| Want ANTED, by a respectable Your an, @ con- 
t SITUATION as warts, DER war: _— 
| HANGER. att AINTER ; has a 1 
| suring painters’ Tet and would Ss himesif =f —~ = sal 
| Address, pre-paid, to 8. B. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- street, | 


Covent-garden. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING or 
GENtRAL FOREMAN, in or out ofshop, a steady active | 
young ats by trade ee po has had five years’ practice in 





| the sam mainted with shop-front, stai 

casing. a the ene | eral routine ‘aa Builder's = 
| for character and ability can be had from by nt employer. 
| The country preferred — ddress M. M. P. maee of * The. Builder,” 





TIMEKEEPER, or otherwise make lige 


i AS 
iA woth rece oye in a Coutractor’s or Builder's ae 
nainted with dmwine. bookkeepi 


an, aged 22, a 
Remon § duties a J builder's office. 








vnder, and can 
and mapping, and if accus- | Yr RAILY. Solicitor, Plymouth. 


\ ORKSHOPS with STEAM-POWER, with 
GAS laid ae BE LET. BOOMS of 300 square feet 
| bye fect, at, and apply to E. F. ARCHER, 481, Oxbre. 


| RARBICAN FOUNDRY, PLYMOUTH, with 
DWELLING-HOUSE, &«. TO BE LET, with immediate 
Possession.—T he Steam Engine, Plant, Pa stterns, Lathes, Lathes, Proving 
Machines, ree Tools, &>. Will be Let with the oundry, or may 
Sent (gy 4 oe Bogine aud Plat 

ing u e y. in Su arbour. e ne 
| eoein seeds be im’ set to work.— Apply to 





i 





TO BRIGKLAYERS AND rmeowen 
To BE DISEOSED OF, an Old-Established 
BUSINESS, with good proBits, “an S — For par- 
srmapoly to Att MATE Ws, House and ess Agent, 
|S. Liverpoel street, 


Y | 10 -established 
hata pins Una gua and COLOUR BUSI 


ood-will, ‘il 
louse =< full aie a pay eee forwardi 


NESS. 
1,200, Princ’ nly will receive 
| thelr nature and wadveuesto Mec W. HIGGS, Builder, eur 





eaylebene. 


TO PAINTERS. PLUMBERS, AND RAPERHANGERS. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, in a small | town in the 
an old-established BUSINESS, making 4 





good ‘ranches, and and would oe desirable in- 
“Festment 2 mauot eu of d small mf ad further pat- 
ATs Rand SON, St Dunstan’s-hill ; 


| or oo M Mey BLOYDe hi, Dubewirest, London-bridge, 


) BUILDERS AND OTHE 
To BE DISPOSED OF, the Lease oan Goodwill 








of convenient PRE MISES, situate within about four miles 
nearly. A > in the: baila ed, painting and de 
ears e ¥. . Ing. 

Sita de ne premises-ate field for an‘unexpired term o 
nearly thirty “rears 8 at ron csemstingly low rental. Stock | 

! aixtures at a valuati 2002--For particulars 
| grea te slew coniz be to Mr. ue MANSHL d Land Agent, 

otte-row, 





TO CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLDERS. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, an old-establi 
flourishing town 10 





— no objectior po game we in the above ina 
. vies | the north west d. The business has been carried on 
|e or out-door works.—A ddress, VERITAS, at $0, Nicholas lif a cee rl vand the connection is WE, 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. poe iby later sreterenees OT PRLEY 
MIDDLE-: -AGED PERSON, 2 OF considerable | 2a ac RY Bn sf, Finsbury place. of eal 
ge building, is jopen for wh PENGAOW MENT. either rp roman of Py jew, h haa 
orks oreman of person 
M Sm Salesman in # builder's yard, whee the catlens TO [KON AND BRASS FOUNDERS, IRONMONGERS. &¢. 
re earried on. Reference as to Ability 


—o 
he ro mena Address, N. H: No. 5, ches Renbess.tie sm boy 


TRO: or + THREE DAYS a SRE Aa 
s dest y a thorongh practical ey and 

Ruilder’ he k, with first-rat: ferences. — Address 

Taylor's Post-oftioe, —— Midlincnlleagiel on” 

BER MERCHANTS. 


TOWN TRAVELLER. — —A Young Man, of active 

business t % My - 
nection, will shentiy be on to sn SROAGEL th extendve con. 
je ome a ddress E. G. care of Messrs. Keeley and Wiliams 











TO MACHINISTS J AND 1 ENGINEERS, 


WANTED, TWO or THREE SING 
—Pull = feu LATHES, bed + ming og i ein. gio GEAR 
Bishopsgate-street Wi ithout. Pp addressed to B. 


TO AKCHITEOTS. 
of _making an 


i is 
HE _atroontion in an Architect’ 
— a Pan od He the a my 


0 a smal 
i i AH. M. 9, ern only wii Se 





T2ONMONGERY om and FOUNDRY 7 BUSINESS. 








OUNDRY wn isilne 

THON MONGE RY sata geet EROS zante . Biri ae 
mmediate Any aie w ‘ean commaud 

will find pega copetae ity. The nomed veg is firs 

rate, and reasons will be given for the present Ln 

prieton’s reti s grt bas b en in sane at od 

donee, to be, prodate r..4,, 02 UsseLL Bolicitor, Merthss 

|? —The Found F and for sale, 
the plant w be dispoted of separately if desired. 

BE SOLD, a splendid ROSE ENGINE, with 

complet ala oroamental chucks, grinding $76 

Fa ete et oe ie the with slide rest and. overs! 


with 
eccentric chuck. and sei at tor an amateur turner. 
| Coben annee For to view the same 
‘Spply to ‘the Omice ef = The Bu'lder™ 1, York-sureet, Covent 
i 


‘[Aveusr 28, 1859. 
ACR eet ae 
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TPRBE EXHIBITION. —ART-UNION of EDUCED PRIC BB.-EDWARD SIMMS | pAmP WALLS.—NEW PATENT ‘PAINT; as 
F LONDON. Works selected by the (late William Cl used at the order of HER 
=, oven mg a a without tickets, . Builders « —¢ ot trade thee b e ion _ow on HONOURABLE BOA ANCE ; at the NNEL; 
ours ee Sota Ca. | Gh Aemetaery Sgaens bp Had ovat eshiioed) a rey | Saal SS, Ree. See 
5 ufo aaah  GOlta GoDwik, Honorary Piers neD FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING i i 
ep 8 POCOCK and whjckaem and_at greatly Keduetd: Prices ae PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, 
Deale Oak ft mpeyrin oe only one-eighth the cost of Ol Paine ot tng, Sut seme, apd 
YAL COLOSSEUM (every MONDAY at Machinery Lathe ae at Rs SUIS MS's date ake We Cleaves) | owe st tu toe. * 
RS HALF PRIOCE)—The np Syeomene -ot lanipe, PATENT MINGHAL ZINC BAIEES.. in im ie for cheap- 
Sculpture, Conservatories, Got! vg olor Coline, be ness, beauty, and , Teady Stone and 
Open a fromm baltcpast Ten till as oe In th “brent, + ADAMS MAHOGANY and TIMBER | 124, 5s: Greens and nas 
from Seven till Ten, * Paris by ry gg whole MERCHANT, Bermondsey New-road, near the Brick. | BLACK MINE very permanent, half the usual 
ment brilliantly illuminated.— Day or ow as. ten minutes’ walk from the London- Stati price ; only 23. 
istitren and Sehools half-price. laren A nplicalion, his REDCCED LAST 





RYSTAL F PALACE (Admission Is.). 


f 
PRICES for SEASONED F. RING paren? p BOED 
Deals, and T: 
of “the treat —_ 


Ma either Ra or cut into an 
scantling, &c. Also, his 








on, |" NEW PATENT COLOUR fori may be applied on 
the | Wood, Stusen, Cement, ar over ¢ oi Paint Wo smell will 


in an hour. 


. BELL and Co. Steum_Mille 3. Wallington-street, Goswell- 














oe drawing of 300 Patterns or MOULDINGS. | 
hieiog am and ‘its contents painted Mr. Mac oa tage stampa —~T. A. continues to offer aiaed strest, London. 
original studies, and on a-seale equal to ne ane previous advertisements, , 
origina) ee UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
LDERS AND ote a —The PERMANENT WHITE of the Ancients, 
PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBER EASONED WOODS by the Patent Desiccating _by ite comtinese Hor eel ee Ve ey white —=reesit, te.aee 

RorAlL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— poo | Si een ae Boeuti and wR, 1, SULLRES Dott. ©, Wh Four years since the propristers placed their menuhhabere on 
2h lowes J. a. Pepper. aio'on the aloe Oot. ent a Semubeame, Idan ne aie Weeh, and Venesns. Shonen ona aad | lange scale, and put this elegant in competition with White 
the Burton Biter Ale ith Serychnine 8 Dr} won the | Match Boards, &c. eo” d superiority over every other paint hitherto known 
Pre any sipees —_ Gas in and on ote of Lg | EASONED wf LOORING PL ANED to a a h various 

oCall, and of Fadenithe’s Preserved para] proved patent machinery, i i HR Soe en injurious 
and Me} Moore's Patent Concentreted Milk.—By Mr , | at very reduced prices, as under -— to boelthydefctent in body, and telecine the ve proper: 
on Morrall’s Patent omy me on Music Persquare. | ties for which the original paint sande preeminent. 
and Musicians, at Home and + with Vocal inch yellow inch te. | Injustice to these not be 
Dasaving Views i Blanche Y¥: RA, , at Rake — hoe Rotes a # » * = rs — ° | shoscighesl, sold under.the pretence that it is all the 

v1 atent vered lass, ” ” ” . . | sam 
dmissi Phildren under ten years | i 

py e aries. Fort ny EE Pregeemmme. 24 ont (iiseount allowed off amounts anaptite twenty | _ Hossvcn’s paint is inte tastes cnr Rjurious 


ber, planks. 
at equally low prices. Delivered free to any railway station in 
ome neg FO ATKINSON, a ee Gavan. 7 
the Great Northern Railway. —- feeae 


HE GENERAL Ww OOD- CUTTING 

















UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 

, SCHEDULES of of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. 
“BANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, fe. | 
vera: or engra 

and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT-BOOKS ; yh Gamsaiie: cememe 5 

LO oy ito en and continuous. SAWING. PLANING AND MOULDING MILLS, 
GENERAL STATIONERY, *y the of BUILDERS, sete re-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo- bridge, 
ARC! ITRCS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest | Ste se supply timber and deals, &c. cut and uncut, to an 


NT rices of the day. The: heoe 








49, Parl street, by themselves, they offer at the 
Contracts for the supply of iatgeaablahments reper! find tine r p- Py pb meth mo Y= the imme- 
RILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY and SON, | sun tien ™ % eit purchases to any purpose which may 
een rs amp SS eee: | aE Sanne anche mtn ohn St 
generally — in addition to the numerous patterns therein delineated 


ecantling, sash-cills, whatever ; it is healthful in the 


F 
B 
F 
i 
[ 
8 
: 





: | pURE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, from 
sae Ea a cea 
I ga Oy ye 





Perepectiven getup Grom Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- ion of 


line or W 
17, GATESTREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


their machinery — them to execute every descri 
&. an accuracy and 
we must insure sati as wh 
) diagrams, wi rices 
ttached, may be San Fe hi Siblen sees 
of six postage stamps (the amount of the postage thereon). 














({UTTA PE PERCHA TUBING. —Many i 





ae ee Plea inde iat ts tla te 

Gutta Pere mpany have ro .wing e MUIR’ 

following — a ama received from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the ae FEBS nen 

) 

— so go iti of Works, Wobarn Park. Jan. 10, 1858 

“In your ing ercha Tubing AW MILIA&, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 

oe nibh wile apt gyre tye IMBER. of any size, KS, DEALS, 
hed it ke reel, both on account of being than lead, and Ann tee ———— wonet renal 4 

much easier fixed, and a ours ee. ib. ee eng * Fie Mil mus | have all the advantages of navigation and 











N.B. The Company's Til Circulars, contain instruc- the Grosvenor 
tions to pce for joining tubes, lining tanks,.de. will be for- | Canal. froxa the john ont on home free of 
ware on the recei charge. 

E GUTT EHOHA MEANY. "PATENTEES, 1 Address to FENRY SOUTHAM, 
WHARP- ROAD, Cirle AD. TA - on. w Mille, G illimgham-street, Pimlico. 
Wholesale City Messrs. RGESS. <a ‘key, * Estimates given or Planing 
10h Neweateatreet (CHARLES WM. WATERLOW, 
Manufacturer of Sashes and Frames, 


and Joinerto the Trade, 
121, Bunhill-row, Finsbury-square. 


PATENT | VULCANISED | INDIA-RUBBER 
Naoure Pumps, bod AMM LANE HLANBUCK, Sale 


ae . a. su or 
facturer (and - Londen, bam | corte _ 
to invite the a at Gee sitects, and kmanghipyier FOU ap oe om 
the trade generally, to the Vulcanized India — a large variety of Sashes 
which is now mee from 1-8 inch bore and upwards, and Frames, seers on — 
lengths from 50 to 100 suitable to the Glazed securely packed for 


the country. | —mmeneeeess 


in an: 
N. his estab lishment is worth 
the notice of al 1 engaged in building. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—JOHNSON & PASK, 
Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the Brade. 


for which i¢ popnliga, «VULOA IZED HOSE for 

whit i 

FIRE SENGINES ES. * kigot? MANURE, and for 

HoT HS in DWELLING 

BREWERIES. roan 

length and site to order. 
*,* Testimonials ma: be had on application at the 


N.B. VYLCAREED WASH 
Steam and Hot pes, and 








and SHEET RUBBER or | 
for Pistons and Gland- | 
































beg to inform their Customers 
Bozes of Steam ieokaconteas size to order. and the Public generally, that 
they have removed to more ex- 
HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY to Gaaeegeuian 
T _ form Boards of Directors beg to, BAKER-STREET, 
» 3 no ya to a for the _ 4 BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 
eir en mpro so y here they ha venience 
have arranged with ARLES MAY, Civil Engineer, rs te era 
3, Great Geonge-street, coteninal x (lately of tha Sem of ous ten ae for carrying on & . 
and May Ipewich), to o manage their transac ommmunion- oom 
tions made either to him, “+ ot the iaananmaar’ 
Prompt attention. HOW DEN, Secretary. N.B. By inclosing a postage- 
Ottices, 26, Great George-street, W Lin} stamp, a full list of prices may 
—— be had by return of post. 

















TARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS 
o tROPE: med b BanLders upon the Towa? on “Hfaraces and 


temporary “ n sale or hire, prea est fix 
most prom) attention. “WILLIAM PIGGO oo 
urer, by appointment, to her Majest; 


Lites 304 SUGDEN, 
Sashes, and Frames to the Trade, 59, Seen. 5 
to inform bailders and others et he 


City, Manu 
B Board of Ordnance. 











Bp Repal ; 
THOS. 3 HAWKINS begs to inform Builders, 


© BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS. AND OTHERS. 
RON RAILING.—-TO BE SOLD, cheap, about 
300 feet of IRON COPING, and RAILING BARS. othe bare 
diam. with standards. 























that he has now on hand ’ i 
sarge stock of Tis newly or bens tpt at an entirely | longtl ata ae 8 inehes each.—For aie oaledion, =“ 
new principle, ee One trial will be y to A. B. 7, Wharf, Wentock-road, City-road. abe 
raft to prove em of thease, bensige over any other lengths of 4in. Rain Water-pipe. 

HAW RNa seg by the le. i eg OMAS 
— focand, Sngewater. QAK, STAINING and VARNISHING.— 
and Varni- of Chu’ Chapels, &c. done for 
Dor RRAND'S “ BONDED and SUFFERANCE the trade at per yard by J sWILLSON, High-street, Kings- 
unite me TIMBER PRESERVING WORKS, potas land.—Oak Stain, 5s. per gallon 
vith Sieumote, on oihof, phn .2 cr. tisehet | . | ATTESTED PRACTICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR WHITE LEAD. 
Farieigerers Bridge Timber, ‘Telegranh Posie, Piers, Docks. | WATHITE or OXIDE of ZINC for PAINT, é&c. 
And also for i ¢ Outside aad | under H. M. Royal Letters Paten’ 
use in the colonies, as impervious to | 
BURKS of all land or marine insects AYNES. sir W. | LANGSTON, ScoTT, and wares, 
URNETTS, and MARGARY’S in addition to their | Sole Manufacturers in the the United Kingdom, 
prem properties, — lik we Daeg ble, and are, Grand Surrey Canal Dock, 
ty peu la Shp Buta Majesty's Dock Yards, a Te. Sh 
at p Dulidiog = are also extensive SEBTIFICATE, 
sess ae rm * Sirs,—In ome to you: 


vr inguiter 
ride it thee 
and’ from | ves ecentiston coosider ane ie most 
which paint can be 


ae Colonial an 


Manufacturer of Doers, 
Ber- 


onow Bele lange Amortment of DOOE reduced prices oeptter | 
ve _— panel 1} im, nafs Sota far pt fewest sashes and frames | 


complete, wi doubdle hung, fitted | 
in ona primed, 8 guineas per dozen. —P.8. A list of prices may 
be had on application. 





| polish. B Hurides. it te entisaly SreeSeem, ab peisenens inGnenamsie 
by sea-water, 


os ita eniginal 
PW HITE ZINC PALNT ‘causes 
committed by white lead 


cholic, nor Le pa &c. to which dangerous complaints the 
workmen and manufacturers whouse it-aregubject, and to which 
Eiri Ynouction fr ie Caled tiation 69th peientes 
nee i y the paten: 

the and the most 

it their preference over any 
that if white zine 
— instead of a 


“The VIEILLE ot ZINC COMPA NY imports largely 
from its works in ~~... WHITE OXIDE of ZINC ina ary 
powder, ond the caste bentag their mark, VM, are only to be 


—> obtained, for te oy in — at 
any of thelr Age reid rot caste bith lanes B i 
iverpool, Bi ~ ew we risto 
‘Dublin, Cork, Bettas and 





Plymouth, 





THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 


Manufacturers of 
PATTINSON'S OXICHLORIDE of ring a 
Tend cae a a lanes anes. Te Tie to supply it with a, 


this 
foo ot de’ fers ther cna" 


Pevatoe ft new epeeieies: aid must make ts 


Wty eee important manufae- 





ge 





topes of tla cou —— 


one eruivalent of Chloride of Lead 

it peing well known th: Lead is a chemica! 

igethemetoats et octane jst whet tailed 
vt Now there to 


8 
& 
R 
& 
Bese 








dant opportunities of its this im 
partiquion bapend all have an 
number of and eed eee 
ments tobe performed. in the larceway, by- various practical men, 
to aseertain accurately its covering power as compared with the 
ta is Sols ot once Beg lcorres wok ees 
as ino Ih of the best White Iga, the Imving’ of eos vin the 
tective. both in and out-of re we my 


in using the materials 
which it fo mixed ts “Oil Fa he 
coer teh Seed Sey > —— for work 
intended to be Fer the use of Paper Stainers = 
new Hea nS ey EE 
of qualities.as a paint. 
AGENTS. 

LONDON ...e.cescecacnesesed UPD . a 
LIVERPOOL j 








scene restates 


BELFAST ....vecereeevesess 





and a oe Pp. of, quiets x, Bx and sored the eee wanes 
Su ad every o! ‘ yours ally. - ‘ewan 
3, Coarlot harlotte-row, fF Oh house, Gity.. ur, BU — “To Messrs. Langston, Scott, and fe, Rotherhithe” 
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ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI. « of f Convene, 


Proprietor Quarries, and 
in the United Kingdom selling ape ree peed produce 9 of rot ie | 0 


es, begs to inform the en 
pee by me ade | that he has established. i in London, the most St lO 
Five Depa of aA RA WHLARP. Mian Does BANK, PIMLICo, | HL 
Marbles, at CARR WHA Ell 


the foot of Vauxhall- bride, —Office, 8, 
=e shesnsan THOMPSON, Agent. 


 SHediebal dorks, 
fFAemorials, 
fonts, Screens, etc. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 
NDY, Mason and Builder, 
S AMUEL mF and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


Wharf, Lower Bel 
We RBLE c oHEMN 





Pimlico. 
“PIECES 1 manufactured by prea 
stock, 


lled 


the above low to JOH) 
N POLO 
brric 7 peck CHAMBERS, 1 


AVING, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— 
ae “tccrgtion of of Pavement tates es 


CEAU'S HTUNEN “PAVEMENT 
EET. 


con Country Agents and Rail Con- 
lied with the bitumen way Bain bridges and 





and W. STURGE respectfull 


trade on applica‘ion. Sinks, 1s. er foot ; 
42s. ; , &c. E. and W.S. are A 


lower than the usual charges. —Bridge Wharf, City-road-basin. 


announce 

Builders, Masons, and others, that they have made 
a FURTHER REDUCTION in some of their prices of 
STONE, &c. a list of which ey 2 will be happy to forward to be 


Paving, 328. 38s. 
lent the ‘quality 7" their L 
will ‘give satisfaction, and that their prices will be found very much 





STIRLING'S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 


a pes ak (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
¢ prices are under those advertised for inferior 6 


road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of prices of the 
best WELSH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will be sent 4 





machinery. The public are invited to view the 
ps —7 “GOOD i MARELE B Curent -PIECE FOR 


tikoul fe, to the Trade. 
MARBLE WORK in all its branches, a a remarkably cheap 
rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS, &e. &c. 
+ Royal a reulars seut on application Works every ten 
ue 
connsnincail inutes from the Bank. 


ARBLE.—To MASONS, BUILDERS, and 
\ OTHERS.—Now on SALE, at the Stone, Marble, and 

Mills, Commercial-road. Pimlico, the 
veined and other MARBLES, in ‘slab 





Wood ee | = gue 
largest stock In Englan 
or block, to select from, at the lowest current prices. Marble sawn, 

earefully packed. and delivered to railwa caen or vessel. 
Vein and Sicilian sawn at 5d. per foot for cash 
Portland, Part Spring, Robin Hood, Hare- hill, Wingerworth, 
York, and other Stone in general use, from the best quarries, 
either in peer pe landings, slabs, or sinks. Granite, Portland, 
re-hill, and other Cur 
a 77 landing. in Chronometer, 172 tons of Statun vee, and 
Sicilian Marb JOHN HOL) Es, =. 
N.B. A lot of ¢ Marble Chimney Pieces on hand to be sald e 


be generally. —MAGNUS'’S ENAM ELLED SLATE (notwith- 


are —y ~b-F, continues to grow in favour with the public, being 
handsomer, more durable. and very much cheaper than marble.— 
Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to apo « of the kingdom 
oo Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder 





Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, 


atthe British Museum, National Gall 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, 


— = Soe 


and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand at Brighton, Ports- 


Freeman’s Wharf 3 Millienk erect; also by Messra. 8 


may be o! 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 


of very large dimensions and of superior « ler, Be They have been 
used t 


tonville, and other Breweree te Malting Floors | in | Bedfordshire 

mouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in large quamnitiet, 2 

Tooley-street ; and Messrs. BRABYS Belvedere-road, where terms 
btained. 





THE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS. 


Architects of Eminence, Builders. Railway Contractors, and the 
¢ imitations and infringements of his patent that 


Ives, Wine Coe 
| Aer g ms Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-Work, at prices 
defy competition. —39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place. 








© SCULPTORS, MARBLE MASONS, AND BUILDERS. 
TT ALIAN and GALWAY MARBLE 


KRIES. 
m dt. bt eer what P Parliament-street, Westm 
RAN N begs to inform > above ——* he i a s daily 
i — saben of a cargo of very superio 
srrcine, in blocks of very large dimensions, and 10, oie in 
slabs, of various thicknesses, the produce of his own quarries, 
which, on anconné of = saperiority, have supplied the ‘Londen 
ket for the last twenty years. 
ee arrived, ex Windsworth and Favourite, Leghorn. 
Superior Statuary, Vein, Sicilian, Dove, Black and Gold, new 
@oloured Marbles, and St. Ann’s, at reduced rates. 
The following vessels are expected from Leghorn -— 


Sceptre. |. 150 tons, 80 blocks of Statuary, 
Merchant, J Dove, Vein, Sicilian. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
MANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MEKCHANTS, 


BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL, 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL 
Castle-fields .......csceccses Rpoveuse MANCHESTER. 
List of prices at the quarries and de also cost for transit 


to any punt « the kingdom, fu ed on apptiastion. 


M ARKET WH ARF, REGEN T’S-PARK 

BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attention 
of Builders, Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 
York, and Derby Stone; also or Slates, Lime, Cement. 
Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Pire- s, Fire-stone, &. sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, Ledgers, 
Steps, Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice. Tarpaul- 
ings let « va hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes, Syphons, &c. 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stu. be Prampt 
attention paid to country orders. 


ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 
PAINSWICK STONE —MARTIN and WOUD beg to in- 
form their Friends and the Building Trade generally, that - 
Orders and Inquiries for the above Stone will be promptl 
eh ti addressed to MARK ET- WHARP, REG Ts. 
A 


CAEN and AUBIGNY STONE —|? 
F. FOUCARD. Stone Martens and Quarry Pyerttee, 
Quai des Abattoirs, Caen, and at 6, Red Lion-street, Borough- 
market. Contracts taken for any quantities. Cargoes shipped to 
order from Caen to any port. 


CAEN and AUBIGNY STONE — 
Gates and George, late of the firm of LUARD, BEEDHAM 
and Co. warrymen and General Stone Merchants, Caen W Wharf, 
Rotherhit London, and Caen, Normandy Depdt—Ho} reet, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool j Castle Fields, Manchester. nforma- 
tion and on apemeation t Caen _ Wharf, 
Rotherhithe. complies fe may be seen at the Office of “ The Builder.” 


ATH WEATHER STONE.—For Combe 
}own and Box Hill Ground Stone of the best quality, app! 
to HENRY xm Quarryman and Stone Merchant, Wid. 
combe. Bath. Cargoes shipped and del! 
round the coast } the most reasonable terms. 


TH E DELMAR QUARRY CO} COMPANY desire 

to direct the on of surv d oth 

the superior quality of their FLAG-CTON E: Par Sonne to ‘Gaith. 
ness, and lower in price—An AGENT WANTED in London.— 

avety to the Company, 4, India-buildings, Liverpool. 




















ivered to any part 








TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. 

T° BE DISPOSED OF CHEAP, about 1,000 
tons of New Bram wy pe Fall and other STONE, in random 

— ye pond of it) can sort of coping. = dy a 
‘ in carg: 

in the river, or ony particulars pom | with im immediate despatch. wered 


SFORTIMER. 56, Saint Thomere street. Beep rae: ME. 
(\RNAMENTAL CHIMNEY SHAFTS.—About 


a hundred different d sizes of chim 
Gothic, Elizabethan, or Italian baildines are kept ie eet | wi 





FF Aspnes (late Austin and Seeley), Nos. 1 to 4, Keppel-row, | 8! 





ERRA COTTA. — Vases, crigares, Lapitals, 

Coats of Arms, Friezes, Con: osien, Ch Flower 

Ena Ketiaaratwepiee eae see eater 
, Edgware-road. Paddington. ere 





| Wee -—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinidad 


Rotherhithe ; established 1 be 
ption of vot Flooring I laid with the above durable 94, | Erery de- 
te for Railway Arches, 40s. per ton. Im 


porter of Trinidad Asphalte, 


Tiles for Baths, Dairies 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-piace, Blackfriars-bridge, 
London, and at their Manufactory .Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 


other PATENT TILES for Churches. Entrance Halls, 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c. ; Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a h 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Heart: 
Covi for Grates. Door Furniture, White Glazed and Ornamen 
and Kitchen Ranges, may be had in 





Best Stour! 

Welsh, and Newcastle Fire Bricks, a 2 Tiles, Clay, Wintec 
Loam, &c. Gas and other shaped Goods, Windsor and Nonsuch 
Oven Tiles and Bricks. Dutch and English Clinkers, Patent Malt- 
kiln and Corn-drying finely-perforated Tiles, 12in. and 9 in. Pavi 
ditto, ong) in quality and hemor. 08 WARD'S old-establishe< 
Honduras Wharf. Bankside, Sow 
Concrete, Gravel, &e. &c. 


AN TILES, 48s. ; Plain, 32s. 6d.; superior White 
Suffolk Facing, Red ditto, Fire Brick, 65s. 


thwark, London. Thames Sand, 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO PEAKE’S 


a strong and durable nature, also many ae mzpeses, ied 
geneine  Rerro- 


LS THE T 
lists _— ton prices by number, an —— cost by mea- 
eure. ath — a letters be prepaid ap : 

shire or Lond oo ee 
ing st EXHIBITION, Class 27, No. 123 (having been at first 


TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED TRA DE LISTS, containing much mg 


ronized by Royalty. the Heads of the Nobility, the Clergy, 


N INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 


ighly decorative character and 


[Avavsr 28, 1859, 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & = 
TeeMET, cet Phasten cee A COTT 


SON, M ; and 
thian Drury-lane. A splendid 
Flo’ ers, Balusters, Trumes, ban Pte in Centre 








ENE’ 
BERENGH ALARTER rat CEMENTS 


hard stuccoes dry quickly, and can ieene 
ad 
dave. Made and old by JOHN BadLey whe and 8035 








ete tt Cement CEMENT is the cheapest, because because 
no colouring do does Rm nage and ale ot acted by nee 

Frente “af it may be mixed with three to four parts of 
of suid aod caveh Mansdaturel ur SOHN Bastay ie 
and SONS, 17, Millbank rests Westoal Uy DARLEY Wulte 
Liverpoo 


RTLAND CEMENT.—JA y 
Poe commenced meputastaring \MES WESTON, N, 





mpeg in general that he can supply them wa oe 
uantity they ire, either at his Works Mi Nill-wall P er 
t, Andrew's Wharf arbeness, street, Blackfriars ; or 
yard, W ae of Middle esl: 


estminster 
Cements, French and English Plaster, &. 
ORTL AN D a 
P progari A... Ait Geren aera g 
aud Bellden tuilders will find’ that only se wo 9 igertant mag he 


CHARLES J HILTON ee hie heey ae tt peanut 
Plaster of Paris Wo' Fave Kenta bi 43 also a: 


his Wharfs in omen i Upper ty, Great 
Scotland-yard, Westaninster, can now be received to any 








ORTLAND a MENT, in Casks of Four 
mun Paxp ain boas. F BARCIS and none BEING 





P2 RTLAND CEMENT. — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON has t he sprates. on confidence in introducing 
to the trade the above eae MENT, being of uniform colour 
and quality (a m never before attained in Portland 
Cements). It possesses e: i qualities, 
resists the action of frost and heat, is more durable than any 
other Cement; does not vegetate, turn green, or crack ; combined 
with which its eminent hydraalic properties pe ded at once ag the 


first cement of the day for work where all the above qualities are 
requisite. It is manu: on the only wo Portland 
‘emen pe contrary to 1 * ‘auheme by those 
who hs had the monopoly. tae by R. 


Est Bennke his Works, near the River Avon, and eext t 
the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 





PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH. 
LEET, KENT. Mesera ROBINS and 00. solicit th 








useful for also Stenti of 
M ATERIAL which. when well ht, is probably superior e 
pe other drains or conduits, fe r' ridges, hips, valleys. and ay 


floors, for paving and erecti 


y THOMAS RREARE t. {pro rietor 
etallicn) No ive tp BASIN Pete DON. and 
ERIES, A UNSTAL LL, STAFFOR RDSHIRE. ‘The 


state if Stafford. 
are wanted. as were at the 





obtained, on application to Mr. THOMAS B BEGGS, 13, Fleet- 
street, London. 


They 
less than phe stock bricks : shape suitable for working with ordi- 
nary bricks —Apply to JOHN ROBERTS, Upnor Tile Works, 
near Rochester, Kent. 


OLLOW BRICKS. —Samples ¢ of Hollow Bricks 


of every kind may be seen. an and particulars 





OBERTS’S HOLLOW BRICKS FOR SALE. 


will bear a pressure of five to six tons each, at prices 





Moulded Bricks to any potters, of superior quality, and at reduced 
prices.—Apply to Messrs. ROBERT WRIGHT and SON3, Brick 
and Tile ae oT Woolpit, Suffolk ; or to their Agents, 
W. and 8. WRIGHT, Bri 


RICK S.—White Suffolk Facing Bricks, Red 
Facing Bricks, Hard Clinkers for stable paving, &c. &c. and 


ick and Tile Works, Hanweli, Middlesex. 





WiHitE BLUNHAM BRICKS and TILES.— 


without entatine. and, combining great strenxth with a fine face, 
can now be obtained, in London, in various forms and sizes, and - 
any quantity The Paving Tiles, Clinkers, Splays hig an 
voee are well worth attention. Sole Soe PHIL 

an 


These Goods, so justly celebrated for retaining their co'our 


A 
22, Steel-yard Wharf, Upper Thames- hes ite 





red, Joy Lg 
or for slate ; yi Tiles, for facing buildings, &e. sent to 
eg oe ‘ne country Soon from the kilns. —Office, 2, Portland- 


be had on eppllaation. 1 poe shes 


OOPER’S WHITE BRICKS, moulded for 
Plioths, Jambs. Cotepay hota, Wall-copings (at from 4d. 
per foot ra) Foving Tiles of different p.tterns, in white, 

ng and Ridge Tiles, coloured brown, 





and illustrated piice-lists may 





Pale Malm Seconds, Cutters, Paviors, Shippers, &c. & 


so much a ved b oe be 
FURTHER and CO CONSIDERABLE LEDUCTION in Price 


HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
as of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 


COWLEY, KENT. and ESSFX BRICKS; - } Sellow and 
KENTISH RAG hy a tie finest quality, ar of Ge - 


Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, ol Newington-crescent, 
Newington Butts. 





defects ; es very large p of the stock b 
for external faci ng — ADD ly Prt HENRY De DODD and atthe “4 
Somatpe Sow Heaton “Briokfiel hele, ( walk, nea: 
ranch, —K o 
mary it S aee * approrel 4 2 auaiiy 





- | containing 
river sand. pind 


RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to offer his 
BRICKS, Ene are of good quality. at the following low 
and as fields are only a quarter of an hour's walk 

om the ci City. I H. * carnesty moskune purchasers will favour him 
with a visit, in order stock and to judge for them- 


ves :— 
Marie cutters 84s. Per Thousand. 
Yellow seconds +» 60s Ps 
Pale seconds 50s, 
Paviors 458. o 
Pickings 








386. 

Delivered within two miles of the fields. 
Marie place, = washed stocks, and plese bricks, at equally low 
ricks are sound, we!l burnt, and wnuually’ free 


tly on aaa upon reasonable 
saline matter, is pe becom Th. to ee "jeans 


f friends and the public to their superior Cement 
= that ona impr baer tin the eture thereof 





he p 
patronage with which they have I 
cessives oe ao Werte, eae Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall. 


PATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN 
CEMENTS.—WINKFIELD, BELL, and CO. of East Green- 
wich —_ having now com some heavy contracts, are 
execute orders to any extent tent for e slner of the above 
tg “Many highly respectable ref 

their cements e been su lly 
executed sither fs tom their » works at Green’ 
Lindsey Wharf, Ch: or 24 Wharf, Harro i, Paddington — 
Agent at Southampton. Mr. GEORGE SHARP, P'Gaion Wharf. 


PARIAN CEMENT for internal use, be 
PAINTED IN A FEW HOURS AND baPeRES 
WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS.—CHARLES FRANCIS and 
ONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, London. 


PERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 











LENT. 
sont wont ot ne George’s Hospital, mote Park Gane, om 
an avi ed some mportant improvem 
in the manufacture of th His , conibenity offer it 


to thi he T aid the Public eral! 
to the notice of the rade an Te az tod = 


ver the 
Stuceo or BRICK one It by a aspine og but may be 
tinted to any NOT WASH OF F—is eee atiy arn 
oe ge hours, nee ag being a non-absorbent, is admirably 
Bch ot a en gt peel ee » Bare 
Tor years, and MAY BE EXPORTED WITH PE 
rE 


AF. 
SOHNS and CO.’S SFUOND « CEMENT. pa cement, from the 
great ves —- in price, and its suitableness for internal ag well 8 : 
external laces ti Wabove all other material of ite 
oe weeneeaa tle qualities: may be painted or papered in bn o Ll 

blisters, oh tageiates : oe anon Oe | aa as bardas 
and may be cleaned with ha brush and 1 ate 

The merits of the PAINT are well oon for its applicatio 
stuceo La. ¥ he. how ead one external ee 

i tre sole’ . tthe 

on ap Mication to the Sole ‘Keamhe, HILIP HARE Ay Co, at 
Ware . 92, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allow: 
ance to wholesale dealers. 








*| hat bee The wor 
to the most violent gales of the Channel, ins the ae Ww 
former een 





inconven aE 
seded = this improved manufacture. 
Modine Mig “Td Tw ht. 
ie 
‘Agent R. 


OMAS EB ARLE, 
G E 0 R Sey Agr ACHC ER, HULL. 
Also, Ma’ anafsoturers of LASTE juan 
fropentens of sae ray -s 
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